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f] Tate a I ~( and those who go later 
Ae 77) will examine the collection 
Kos oNi no] with more ease and com- 
IPED * 
Ke Hi ue Hrd coals pleteness than they would 
IMSIATIGAN WU(/} be able to do now, there is, 
nevertheless,much more to 
be seen than any ordinary sight- 
seer would be likely to accom- 
) plish. There is more room to see 
y ( it in, too, than there will be, for 
the accounts that have reached 
WA, foreign countries from pens the 
Imperial Commissioners have 
done all in their power to render 
sharp, have not yet led to any in- 
vasion of the gay capital ; so that 
many of the hotels are not half 
full. Mr. Cole and Mr. P. C. 
Owen have done all they could 
to afford facilities to English 
writers, and the result is that 
the newspaper readers of Eng- 
land really know more of what the Exhibition 
comprises than the inhabitants of Paris. It will 
be a marvellous collection of things useful, beau- 
tiful, and curious; that is quite certain: and it 
will be for this country to get out of it the 
greatest amount of information possible by exami- 
nation and contrast of the materials afforded. 

In one of our own special departments, archi- 
tecture, Professor Doneldson, we understand, is 
deputed by the Department of Art to report on 
the architectural drawings, especially those of 
foreign countries ; and we may, of course, take 
this as an indication that in all the various 
branches of art and manufacture there illus- 
trated, competent persons will, in like manner, 
be appointed to examine what is exhibited, to 
inquire into our position relatively with foreign 
Countries, and point out the weaknesses and de- 
ficiencies that we should strive to remedy. 

The French architects have not been cramped 
for room, as was the case, unavoidably doubtless, 
with their English confréres; and such of them 
as have exhibited have set forth their designs by 
plans, sections, and views, on enormous frames. 
One architect, and an able one, J. Henard, has 
a large number of large drawings. The 
French pictures, of course, form a prominent 
feature of the Exhibition, and will be talked 
of hereafter. Of German pictures there is a 
fair collection. Russia sends some important 
paintings, by Simmler, Flavitsky (woman in 
a dungeon, to which the water is entering b 
the wind rad 

ow), and Peroff, whose three children 
dragging a sledge in the snow have faces touch- 
ingly expressive. The Belgian pictures are not 
yet hung, and will have a building to themselves 
in the park. 

The English pictures have been hung most 
Conscientiously and satisfactorily by Mr. Samuel 
Redgrave ; and though the absence of many 
important names is observable, — Maclise, 
Herbert, Dyce, Creswick,—and of large can. 
vasses, treating large subjects, the collection 
makes a fair exposition of the condition 






in oil, and 90 water-colour drawings, in- 
cluding good works under the first heading 
by Ansdell, Armitage, Boxall, John Burgess, 
Calderon, E. W. Cooke, Cope, Desanges, Dobson, 
Egg, Elmore, Faed, Frith, Frost, F. Goodall, 
Grant, Hayllar, Hook, Holman Hunt, J. P. 
Knight, Leighton, Landseer, John Lewis, Linnell, 
Millais, O’Neil, Emily Osborne, Paton, John 
Phillip, F. R. Pickersgill, Poole, Stanfield, Henry 
Wallis, E. M. Ward, Mrs. Ward, Watts, Wells, 
Yeames, and other able artists. 

The proportions of the galleries, as we under- 
stand, were fixed from lines laid down in England, 
and light is admitted from continuous openings 
in the centre of the ceilings. In the English gal- 
lery this arrangement remains ; but in the other 
galleries a solid false ceiling has been formed, 
running down the centre, under the light, at the 
level of the blinds, the effect of which per se is 
not agreeable. We shall be anxious to know 
what decision experience will give as between 
the two modes after some of the brightest days 
ofsummer. At present there is certainly not a 
bit too much light in the English gallery. The 
walls in this gallery, we may mention, are 
coloured sage green (as are all the columns and 
other ironwork in the parts of the building appro- 
priated to England), while in the foreign gal. 
leries the tint of the walls is a Pompeian red. 
The distinctive green colour, by the way, given 
to the English portion of the building, contri- 
butes greatly to the convenience of visitors. 


design is perfectly white, without speck, and 
comes from Rutland, in Vermont. This is priced 
at 3601. 

Looking into the machinery and processes 
zone, where all sorts of things are now being 
set up, we see a remarkably fine piece of red 
terra-cotta and brick construction from Lauban, 
in Prussian Silesia, exhibited by A. Augustin. 
It is in the shape of an archway, with griffins in 
a panel above, and a parapet, and for sound- 
ness, correctness of form, and evenness of 
colour, is not surpassed, if it be equalled, by any 
similar production in the Exhibition. Some 
terra-cotta shields, also from Silesia, fixed 
at the entrance to a court in the machinery 
zone (where a trophy of gilt and coloured agri- 
cultural implements is being set up), are excel- 
lent. A Gothic window-frame, and pinnacles at 
the side, with group of figures in the head, from 
Ernst March, of Charlottenburg, near Berlin, is 
also a noticeable work. The figure of a brick- 
layer on one hand and a carpenter on the other 
serve as corbels under the columns at the side. 

Being in the machinery zone, we would say 
that the painted blinds in the English portion of 
it mast be considered successful. The idea is 
an excellent one; and though, in two or 
three cases where figures are introduced, 
the blinds are open to adverse criticism as 
works of art, it is sufficiently well carried out on 
the whole, and is made to convey much valuable 
information in various languages. Thus, on one 





Our glass comes out supereminently well: the 
stands of Dobson, Green, Defries, and Pellatt, 
are objects of general admiration. Amongst the 
jewellers, Hancock, Emanuel, and Hunt & 
Roskell, hold their own. 

Messrs. Doulton & Co., of Lambeth and Paris, 
make a fine exhibition of useful pottery, in- 
cluding a still and a large jar of excellent 
quality. 

The Belgians have a very large, indeed cum- 
brous pulpit of carved oak, with double flight of 
steps to it, and a lofty canopy, somewhat top- 
heavy. Thisis the work.of the Messrs. Coyers, of 
Louvain, and the carving shows skill, but it is all, 
unfortunately, sand-papered down to the smooth- 
ness of a cast. There is a carved wooden altar- 
piece near it, liny and poor in design. The 
name of the exhibitor of this has become illegible 
in our notes, and no clue to it can we discover 
in the catalogue. In fact, this first edition of 
the “Complete Official Catalogue, English Ver- 
sion,” beats “ Bradshaw” by chalks. We have 
found it useless. The French works of fine art 
are not discoverable in it at all, and the English 
paintings and architectural drawings are given 
as an addendum. 

In the French department there is a large 
plan, in relief, of the Cathedral of St. Denis, 
showing all the monuments,—a model, in fact, 
of the cathedral to a certain height above the 
floor. It is exceedingly well made, and an in- 
teresting object. The number and variety of 
the monuments, true and false, in St. Denis, are 
remarkable, and make it a place for study. 
America is greatly behindhand, but promises to 
make a good show. In fact, this is already done 
in the fine-art department and in the annex for 
agricultural implements. In the court, John 
Shuster, of New York, exhibits some marble 
chimneypieces, chiefly remarkable for the mate- 
rial. One is of California marble, which has the 


gold specks. In the design—seventeenth cen- 
tury it may be called—the endeavour appears to 
have been to get in as many angles and 
small panels, and raised mouldings as pos- 
sible. With half the labour a better effect 
might have been produced. The work is very 
well done, and the price asked is 4,000 dollars, 
say 8007.,an enormous sum considering, more- 
over, that there is no carving. The owner, how- 
ever, believes the chimney-piece to be unique, as 


blind, we have the first Carding Machine, dated 
1769; on another, Watt’s first Sun and Planet 
Engine, 1788; and, on a third, Arkwright’s first 
Spinning Machine, 1769. The Liverpool blind 
contrasts the town as “ Leverpool,” in 1655, with 
the Liverpool of 1867. Staffordshire goes back 
to an early mode, and gives a curious symbolical 
outline representing a manufactory, a railway, 
ships, and two miners at work. Here, however, 
let us stop. We are but recording desultory 
reminiscences. By and by we shall endeavour to 
get more fully such precise information as we 
may from special departments. 








CONCRETE CONSTRUCTIONS IN FRANCE, 


THE advantages which concrete, under some 
circumstances, possesses as a building material, 
have already been so fully demonstrated, that it 
seems superfluous to reiterate them. It is, per- 
haps, a matter of surprise, these advantages 
considered, that this material is not more often 
adopted, particularly in the construction of 
dwellings for the working classes. One reason for 
this, we think, is, that although such use of con- 
crete is by no means new, as the concrete walls of 
the old Romans testify, its economical and other 
qualities are not known, or appreciated by the 
general public. Moreover, until recently mecha- 
nical difficulties stood in the way. These, how- 
ever, have been lessened by the apparatus and 
scaffolding lately patented by Mr. Joseph Tall, 
by which the walls of buildings in concrete may 
be carried up to any required height. LExcept- 
ing some houses erected by Mr. Tall, at Bexley 
Heath, and others, including a church and a 
farmhouse, neither of them very favourable ex- 
amples, however, by Lord Salisbury, at Hatfield, 
at the instance of the late Captain Fowke, very 
little has been lately done in concrete construc- 
tion in England. In Paris the use of concrete is 
rapidly extending. The well-known invention of 
M. Francois Coignet, called “Bétons Agglo- 
mérés,” described on more than one occasion in 


appearance of polished tortoiseshell, with many | our pages, is being largely used for buildings and 


public works in the French capital, in every in- 
stance with the most satisfactory results. This 
artificial stone is produced simply by a mixture 
of any kind of sand with a small quantity of 
hydraulic lime, to which occasionally is added a 
trifling quantity of cement. No new material, 
we believe, is employed in the production, and 
notwithstanding the great proportion of the 
sand used, an artificial stone is obtained which 
is harder, more lasting, and better able to with- 
stand the change of climates, to resist frost, heat, 
drought and moisture than many natural stones. 











of English art. It comprises 129 paintings 





to material. A second chimney-piece of similar | By employing superior materials, a stone is oh- 
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tained equal to granite or jura-stone. It can 
be moulded into the most delicate forms of art, 
and has the advantage of hardening instead of 
softening in the air, according to the well-known 
law of mortars and concretes. Among the more 
recent constructions with Bétons Agglomérés 
may be named the supporting wall of the Boule- 
vard de |’Emperor, measuring 13,000 cubic 
metres, with ornamental staircase 7 métres 
wide; the vaults (12,000 cubic métres); the 
underground drains (12,000 métres), and the 
water and river works (20,000 métres) at the new 
Exhibition Building; about thirty-one English 
miles of sewers, barracks, and numerous other 
works for the city of Paris. Indeed, Parisian 
engineers and architects hold that this material 
cannot be surpassed in applications for under- 
ground and foundation works. It is equally well 
adapted for buildings of great height, as may be 
seen by the church at Vesinet, of which we have 
given illustrations. The bell-tower of this church 
is 40 métres high, and we are assured that it 
bas not suffered in the least from vibration or 
sinking. At his manufactory in St. Denis, 
M. Coignet has succeeded in producing stones 
that surpass natural stones in homogeneous 
formation, and in the power of resistance against 
breaking, frost, drought, or moisture, at a cost 
of 50 per cent. less than the ordinary material. 
Some time ago specimens of the cheaper con- 
crete were submitted to the Emperor of the 
French, and his Majesty, recognising the import- 
ance of economy in this class of construction, 
ordered forty workmen’s houses to be built with 
it. A piece of ground was obtained in the 
Avenue Dumesnil, and the dwellings are now 
being executed from the Emperor’s own designs 
by Mr. W. E. Newton, C.E., of Chancery-lane. 
About half the number, we believe, are already 
finished. They are double houses of three 
stories in height, each furnishing accommodation 
for six families, each family being provided with 
three apartments,—namely, a_ sitting - room, 
450 métres by 3°47; bed-room, 3°70 métres by 
3°47 métres ; kitchen, 3°47 metres by 2°02 ; with 
cellar, water-closet, &c. A small inner court 
affords light to the back rooms. The doors, 
windows, and stairs have been made by machi- 
nery outside of Paris, the woodwork consisting 
of deal, sycamore, and oak cills. The bed and 
sitting rooms will be furnished with marble 
chimneypieces—which can be had at a cost of 
23 francs a pair—and with stoves, the kitchen 
with a cooking apparatus. Water and gas will 
be laid on; and the water-closets are to be fitted 
up in the English fashion, in compliance with 
the orders of the Emperor. The floors are of 
concrete and iron ; the chimney flues round and 
smooth internally; and, in short, the entire 
tenements are built on the ordinary concrete 
principle. The design shows no architectural 
ornamentation, but is plain, neat, and sub- 
stantial. Besides Mr. H. E. Newton, the resi- 
dent architect, and an English foreman, no 
skilled labour has been employed in the build- 
ing, the entire work having been done by ordi- 
nary French labourers at 2 francs 50 cents a 
day. The cost of each double honse—accommo- 
dating six families—will be about 500l., exclu- 
sive of the land, which was obtained after con- 
siderable difficulty, and on rather high terms. 
The whole outlay is borne by the Emperor, but 
in what way it is intended to dispose of the 
dwellings is not known. We are, also, un- 
able to say at what rent the dwellings will be 
let. Sufficient ground has been marked off for 
a block of sixteen additional tenements. The 
concrete used by Mr. Newton consists of 4 
measures of large gravel stone, 4 measures of 
sharp sand, and 1 measure of Portland cement, 
mixed in the usual way. The walls contain 
about 40 per cent. of conglomerate. We may 
mention that Mr, Newton has also in course of 
construction a number of two-story houses in 
concrete, intended for dwellings for the work- 
men of the Société Anonyme des Forges et Fon- 
dries, at Montmartre, a few miles from Paris; 
and likewise one or two private villa residences. 
The Emperor of the French has here set us 
@ good example. It is agreed on every side that 
one of the most pressing questions of the day is 
how to provide suitable homes for the poor. To 
@ome extent the question has been practically 
met, but only partially, and not so well-as it 
might have heen. Concrete constructions, it can 
be shown, are cheaper, healthier, and safer, and 
therefore better than ordinary houses. The 
objection in a sanitary point of view to all the 
common brick and lath and plaster construc- 





tions, is their absorbency of moisture, and in 
closely-crowded habitations their absorbency of | 


miasma. Concrete is not by one quarter so 
absorbent of moisture and damp as brick, while 
it gives a washable interior surface. Its great 
economical quality is that concrete costs about 
one-half the price of brickwork. The Waterlow 
model dwellings, which have turned out the 
most remunerative of their kind, pay about 
54 per cent.; but had concrete been used as the 
building material instead of brick, we believe 
these houses would have yielded 7} per cent. 
Labouring-class tenements, built of brick, on 
the most economical plan, will cost 100V., for 
living-room, bedroom, and scullery; the same 
thing can be done better in concrete at a cost of 
751. for each separate dwelling. We say better, 
for the walls and roof, besides being stronger, 
will be nearly impervious to wet or damp; the 
interior walls will be washable, the dividing 
walls less pervious to sound, which in close 
tenements is a great comfort, and the whole will 
be fireproof, for there will be nothing but doors 
and windows to burn. We hear that a number 
of gentlemen, including several well-known 
sanitary reformers and architects, convinced of 
the great advantages which this material offers 
in the construction of improved dwellings for 
the poorer population, at lower rents than has 
hitherto been possible, are endeavouring to form 
a company, with the object of erecting houses 
of this class in the metropolis, and generally of 
making capitalists and others better acquainted 
with the merits of concrete for building purposes 
of every kind.* 








RAILWAY PARALYSIS. 


THE debate in the House of Commons on the 
motion of Mr. Crawford deserves to be atten- 
tively considered. It is perhaps more remark- 
able from the “ masterly silence” of those who 
might have been expected to speak than from 
the mastery of the subject displayed by any of 
the actual speakers. It seems hardly credible 
that on a question affecting the character of 
more than a fifth part of the capital invested in 
railways not a single clear, commanding, intelli- 
gent voice should have been raised on behalf of 
the owners and creators of a property which 
now exceeds in amount the half of the national 
debt. Speakers, on the contrary, seemed anxious 
to disclaim any right to speak as representatives 
of the railway interest, and the honourable mem- 
ber who, from his position and his ability, would 
have been most naturally regarded as a railway 
authority, carefully avoided expressing a decided 
opinion. The upshot of the debate was, that 
railway property is immeasureably and irration- 
ally depreciated from the constant vagaries of 
legislative action, and from the total want of 
unity, or even of harmony, among those to whom 
the management of railways is committed. So 
people are to wait with patience for the forth- 
coming report of the Railway Commission. If 
that report presents a clear and masterly deli- 
neation of the state of the question, legislation 
may follow; and if such legislation should not 
happen to be in direct opposition to the conclu- 
sions of the report, we shall have reason to think 





* With reference to a recent discussion on the sub- 
ject at the Society of Arts, Mr. W. E. Newton writes,— 
As some of the gentlemen who spoke after me appeared 
somewhat sceptical as to the strength of concrete and its 
applicability for the construction of buildings, and seemed 
to think that the advocacy of this material was an 
“amiable weakness,” it may perhaps be interesting to 
state the nature and composition of the concrete which 
has been successfully used in constructing the Emperor's 
** Maisons Ouvriéres” in the Avenue Dumesnil, Paris, 
and also that used Sy me in the works I have carried out 
here. In Paris we used one part of Portland cement (C, 
Francis & Sons) to five parts of large gravel stones, vary- 
ing in size, from the size of pearl bsrley to that of peas. 
The fine sand is sifted or screened out, put on one side, 
and used for making stucco for facing the work. At this 
place I find it more economical to use burnt brick earth, 
or “ brick ballast,” as it is called, from which I sift out 
the very fine, and add 1 of Portland cement to 8 of 
ballast. This makes a very hard wall. I have even 
reduced th t to 1 in 10 with perfect success. I 
burn the ballast ape and it costs me under 2s, per 
cubic yard. Therefore, if we take 1 yard of ballast at 2s., 
and 2} bushels of cement at 1s, 1¢d., we shall have a cubie 
zona of concrete for 6s. 7d., to which add 2s. 3d. per yard 

‘or labour, and we shall find we can put up~a superiicial 
yard of 9-in, work for less than 3s. One gentleman ven- 
tured to question the possibility of building a wall 30 ft. 
high in 9-in. work. Ionly say that this has been done by 
Mr. Tall, and the houses so constructed have been sold 
by him at a very large profit. From the numerous 
experiments I and others have made in concrete construc- 
tions, I have no hesitation in offering the followi 
challenge to the sceptics, viz., that they shall build a wa 
of any dimensions in common brick and mortar, with or 
without Tyerman’s bond, and I will build one in con- 
crete ; and if the concrete wall does not sustain a greater 
weight than the brick walt I will forfeit to them 502. and 
the cost of the wall, they undertaking the same liability 
to me should the brick wall not stand an equal test.” 














matters are somewhat improving. The general 
admission that no one knows what to-do, is most 
humiliating. 

The maxim that a prophet is without honour 
in his own country was regarded of old as a 
reflection rather on the incredulous listeners than 
on the disregarded counsellor who addressed 
them. In late times, however, incredulity hag 
had somewhat the best of it, as the only uni. 
versal attribute of modern predictions is their 
non-fulfilment. Talleyrand laid down a memo. 
rable canon when he said, “ Ce qui arrive toujours 
est Vimprévu.” We are not, therefore, about to 
urge any claim to having foretold the present 
unprecedented continuance of public distrust, 
We have on more than one occasion pointed out 
that the course of events that would follow the 
financial shocks of 1866 must be one of a new 
and unprecedented character. Such was a 
natural consequence of the unprecedented 
nature of the convulsion. But that such a 
course should develop itself into a state of per. 
manent and hopeless gloom, sapping the springs 
of enterprise, throwing doubt on all the rela. 
tions of business life, and menacing, in the fears 
of some, still worse disaster, no public writer 
could have anticipated, or would have been jus. 
tified in leading others to expect. 

To inquire into the complex causes of this 
continued public gloom, to trace each disturbing 
element to its source, and to attribute to each 
the true and the false measure of its importance, 
is the duty rather of the historian than of the 
journalist. We shall not now further refer to 
this investigation than may be necessary for a 
practical purpose. It cannot, however, be 
denied, that the chronic panic now affecting the 
London money market is but a “case” of a 
state of distrust and despondency that is of far 
wider range. It is not confined to our own 
capital or provinces, it is not merely financial in 
its nature. It embraces every country of Europe, 
and shows itself in almost every instance where 
social action is called for. It is political, no less 
than financial, and moral, or even religious, no 
less than political. In France it is evident in the 
large accumulation of bullion in the coffers of 
the Bank, in the tone of the discussions in the 
legislative chambers in spite of the jealous care 
with which all occasions of debate are restricted 
and controlled, in every fresh act originating in 
the Imperial administration. In Russia it is to 
be found in the tensity of relation between the 
noblesse and the autocrat, and in the features of 
the social revolution, so little understood in this 
country, in the position of the serfs. Of Germany 
it is needless to speak. The new appearance in 
Europe of the kingdom of Hungary, an event 
that at another time would have filled all men’s 
mouths with wonder, is now hardly thought of in 
the press of our own affairs. But over all Central 
Europe confidence and security are as yet distant, 
if promised blessings. We see Spain under 
the terror of martial law and wholesale depor- 
tation. Italy, having acquired Venice, and lost 
the great bond of a common object and a com- 
mon enemy, is now at the threshold of her 
troubles, ministry and chamber throwing cn 
each other the stigma of faction and of incompe- 
tence, and each with very good reason. Help- 
lessness is at its apogee in Italy. Not that those 
who read the debates that occur in a certain 
hall in Westminster have much occasion to boast 
of the superiority of English constructive wisdom 
at this particular moment. The events of the 
day seem to grow beyond the control of the men 
of the day; and the want of cool heads to 
counsel and to plan, and prompt and ready hands 
to execute, is every day becoming more apparent. 
The habit of living under pressure, of doing all 
things at railway speed, of conversing and almost 
thinking by telegraph, is producing an effect 
which is aggravated by the perusal of that which, 
while far from being an immoral, is yet @ — 
moralising literature. But the great master-ev 
underlying the whole framework of Benes 
society, and amply sufficient in itself to accoun 
for this general lapse towards chaos, is the un- 
truthfulness of almost all public ‘statements. 
Effect must be produced, and the price of effect 
istruth. In every political programme, in — 
Royal proclamation, in every prospectus of a pub- 
lic company, in every statement of party views, 
a certain amount of morality is claimed, which is 
to be found in words alone, and has no relation 
to actions. Swindling is cloaked under the guise 
of benevolence ; and every crime which we have 
learned to reprobate in the history of the vi0- 
lence and falsehood of what we call darker ages, 
is perpetrated in the full blaze of the nineteenth 
century, and in the name of the Almighty. 
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Now, the point which presses on us at the 
moment,—for our political and intellectual chaos 
can only be incidentally alluded to,—is the par- 
ticular manner in which the plague of universal 
distrust is now threatening our great railway 
property. Of the causes which have deteriorated 
that property we have not unfrequently spoken, 
the main fact being that legislative apathy or 
connivance has allowed private rapacity to 
enrich itself at the cost of the railway proprietary 
in general. Notwithstanding the large sums un- 
fairly added to the capital account of railway 
construction in Great Britain, we still have in 
our system of internal communication a property 
of immense value, and one that only requires 
rest, and moderate care, to become, perhaps, the 
finest property in the world. The annual intake 
from our railway traffic exceeds 8 per cent. on 
the whole 456,000,0001. expended up to the end 
of 1865. The working expenses, at the same 
date, were about 48 per cent. of the receipts; so 
that a net earning of from 4 to 44 per cent. over 
the whole paid and borrowed capital was actually 
distributed, in very unequal proportions, among 
the proprietors of railway shares, stock, and 
debentures. Of these various forms of ownership 
or lien the shareholders proper, or proprietors of 
the capital originally subscribed, and supposed, 
at the time of its subscription, to be sufficient 
to construct the lines now in operation, com- 
pose less than half,—ordinary capital represent- 
ing 220,000,0007. out of the 456,000,0001. of 
total. The holders of preference capital and 
debenture stock represent 30 percent. of the total. 
proprietary, or 138,000,0001. out of 456,000,0007. ; 
while rather more than 20 per cent. of the entire 
capital, or a sum of 98,000,0001., is represented 
by mortgages, or debenture bonds, issued for a 
term of years. This mortgage capital is not, 
however, a mere temporary loan. It is as legiti- 
mate a part of the capital account as either of the 
two largeritems. Its present anomalous formhas 
arisen from the attempt to facilitate the raising of 
the requisite capital, and the scheme proved not 
unfitted for the purpose. But it possessed the 
radical defect of requiring the constant renewal 
of the loan or reborrowing of the sum lent. It 
sends the railway proprietors into the money 
market as annual borrowers to an extent of per- 
haps from 20,000,0002. to 30.000,0001. It is true 
that the money borrowed with one hand is paid 
away by the other, but it has to be borrowed first, 
no matter for how short a time. In times, there- 
fore, of commercial pressure, or of financial 
panic, the companies are placed in a false posi- 
tion. They have to borrow money when it is 
scarce, and that not to complete their works, or 
to aid in any way their earnings, but merely in 
Consequence of the fact that they have com- 
mitted, and the Legislature has sanctioned, the 
error of making them dependent on a hand-to- 
mouth renewal of permanent capital. It was 
another form of the very error that ruined the 
finance companies, Apart, therefore, from any 
sources of distrust peculiar to certain lines, the 
whole railway interest, perfectly solvent as it is, 
earning a net return of 4} per cent., which is 
annually increasing, and which only requires 
time to augment and perhaps even to double, is 
subjected to periodical disquietude and possible 
heavy loss from this distinct cause of the termi- 
nable nature of debentures. 
on this simple fact be kept in view, it cannot 
a to find a remedy. The case is not 
pe of @ spendthrift who would borrow on his 
7 -— ‘ _ that of a landed proprietor who 
pone new & mortgage, the interest on which 

one, 2 Only @ seventh of his rental. The 
Condition necessary to give confidence is that 
the security should be a prior on 
estate, and that £ e on the whole 
» an & receiver should be appointed 
to collect the interest direct from the rian of 
the property. This might, we suggest, be ar- 
rr —_— somewhat on the following plan 27 
new consolidated rai : 
stock to be created and issued yo seerscent 
—_ han following guarantee :— —_ 
. © several railway compani 
pr underwrite Scciaailioas ana 
nt in no case exceeding a si ; 
— capital. ™ a cae 
, 3. This, however, to be allowed on! 
independent examination of the pease 
of the several companies, and verificatj 
their perfect ity y jon of 

4. Three months before the d 
ment of cach half-yearly distant cn oon eo 
on the consolidated stock, the entire traffic re. 
ceipts of each line to be handed over to the 
trustees, to be appointed as hereafter mentioned 
until the amount of 2 per cent. on the stock 





underwritten by the directors of such line be} 
paid to such trustees. 

5. The trustees to be three men of adequate’ 
ability, and known integrity, who shall devote 
their whole time to the duties of the post at an. 
adequate salary, and who shall be appointed, 
one by the written suffrages of the directors of 
the subscribing railway companies, expressed 
by their respective chairmen, one by the direc- 
tors of the Bank of England, and one by her 
Majesty’s Government. 

6. A general secretary, a consulting engineer, 
and an accountant, or audit secretary, to be ap- 
pointed to attend the trustees, with such further 
staff as might prove needful. 

7. The payments received from the subscribers 
to the consolidated stock to be rateably applied 
by the trustees to the paying off of the mortgage 
debentures of the subscribing companies as they 
mature, a general statement of the whole of 
such mortgage debt, and of the periods at 
which it will mature, having been drawn up in 
the first instance as a guide to the proceedings 
of the trustees. 

8. Power might be given to any holder of 
existing debentures to verify his documents on 
the payment of a fee, and to ascertain how far 
they would be covered by the engagements of 
the company that had issued them, in reference 
to payment from the trustees. 

By the adoption of this plan, some eighty 
millions of a guaranteed stock, fully equal in its 
claims on public confidence to Consols them- 
selves, would gradually replace an equal amount 
of what in fact are only long-dated promissory 
notes. Each company would be relieved from 
the greater portion of the anxiety and expense 
attending on the constant renewal of debentures. 
A sixth part of the railway capital of the country 
would be permanently settled at a rate of in- 
terest somewhat less than the mean net earnings 
of all the railways united, so that the original 
owners would benefit by the certitude of pay- 
ment, as well as, in most cases, by a slight re- 
duction in the rate of interest. No interest 
would be interfered with. A perfectly safe form 
of investment would be offered to the public, and 
that without augmenting the public loan. And 
the directors of every railway, when freed from 
a harassing and unretributed portion of their 
anxieties, would be able with a better heart to 
devote their attention to their proper functions 
of facilitating and developing traffic. The great 
cause of chronic disturbance would be removed 
from the market of railway securities, and a 
revival of confidence must eventually follow so 
great an increase in the stable character of rail- 
way property. 








SANITARY MATTERS. 


Condition of Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—The two 
reports bearing on the sanitary state of the 
town already alluded to in our columns have 
been published under the auspices of the Corpo- 
ration, and are now under their special conside- 
ration. One is a report by the sanitary sub- 
committee of the Town Improvement Committee; 
and the other by the Public Health Committee. 
The former document gives an abstract of the 
measures taken by the Town Improvement Com- 
mittee acting as the sanitary authority, and: 
cortains suggestions which the Town Improve- 
ment Committee unanimously recommend for: 
the careful consideration of the council. The: 
sanitary sub-committee state that they instituted’ 
a system of inspection, the results of which they 
embody in a table. Of 23,566 rooms inspected, 
about two per cent. of which, 408, were uninha- 
bited, and the rest occupied by 55,366 people, or: 
nearly one-half of the population within the 
borough; the result is that about one-eighth of 
these houses had not, at the date of the inspec- 
tion, in the opinion of the inspectors, the means 
of good ventilation ; that one-eighth of the houses: 
was without water supply, either from the Water 
Company or other legitimate sources; that a 
fifth of these houses were without any privy ac- 
commodation ; that the drainage of two-thirds 
of the houses only was good, and that, of the re- 
maining third, more than a third, or an eighth of 
the whole number, was without any drainage ; 
and, lastly, out of 55,366 persons, 7,779 persons 
lived in rooms under 300 cubic feet for each per- 
son, or about one-seventh, while the remaining 
six-severiths, or 47,587, had above 300 ft.; but 
37,012, or two-thirds, had above 400 cubic feet. 
The Town Improvement Committee recommend 
the adoption of the “Labouring Classes Dwelling 


Lodging Houses Act, 1851,” in there- 
with, and that it be referred to the Town 
Improvement Committee and Finance Committee 
to negotiate a loan from the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners, for the erection of dwellings for 
the labouring classes under the first Act; and: 
farther, that the committee be authorised to. 
prepare plans for such purpose on a site the pro- 
perty of. the corporation, or to be otherwise 
acquired, and to submit the same to the council. 
for their approval. The Public Health Oom- 
mittee travel over similar ground to that 
traversed by the Sanitary Sub-Committee; and 
they arrive at virtually the same conclusion. 
To the reports are added appendices, in which. 
some valuable statistics are given. 

Longton.— Several summonses—the first of a 
series—against persons for crowding houses so 
as to make them nuisances and injurious’ to 
health, have been heard:at Longton Police Court 
by the sitting magistrates. The Town Clerk was 
the complainant, by direction of the Town 
Council. The charges were brought under the. 
18 & 19 Vic., c.121, s. 27, and were proved by 
Mr. Allen, surgeon, one of the medical officers of 
the borough. In the firstcase, Mr. Allen said he 
visited the house (in Short-street) on the 10th 
of March, and found a man and his wife, both. 
ill, and two children, in the living-room on 
the ground floor. Upstairs, in the bed-room, 
he found four adults—a man and his wife, and 
two women—and six children. The room was 
12 ft. by 14 ft., and 7 ft. high, allowing 117 cubic- 
feet of air to each inhabitant. Mr. Allen said 
the house had been more crowded than when he 
visited it—one family having removed from it; 
and there had been fever and small-pox in the 
house. In some of the cases orders were made 
for the abatement of the nuisance in fifteen 
days, and in the others the defendants under- 
took to comply with the law. The wife of one 
of the defendants appeared and said she and 
her family were living in their present wretched 
abode because they could not get a better place 
to live in, owing to the scarcity of houses. In 
addition to getting rid of some of the inmates 
of their houses, the defendants were ordered to 
cleanse them. 

The Mephitic Atmosphere of the Undergrownd 
Railway.—The attention of men of science and 
philanthropy is called by the British Medical 
Journal to this-subject. A measure of air taken. 
from the Underground Railway station at the 
Portland-road or Gower-street station, says the 
writer, would be pronounced by the physiologi- 
cal chemista very villainous compound to be 
used as a respiratory material. The passenger 
who waits there a few minutes for a train feels 
an unpleasant choking in his throat, a smarting 


-of the eyes, and is unpleasantly conscious of ah 
objectionable and sulphurous odour. 


He is 
thankfal to get out of the close chamber in which 
-he is confined ; but the unfortunate porter who 
shuts the door of his carriage is left behind. 
Instead of a two minutes’ inhalation of poisonous: 
vapours, he has a day of it; and in his behalf 
the directors of the company are asked to im- 
prove the ventilation of their stations. They 
should these stations as like the stoke-. 
holes of a man-of-war; and, from the system of 
ventilation adopted on board an iron-clad ship, 
learn how to draw down from above a decent 
supply of air sufficient to displace,or greatly to 
dilute, the potency of the poisonous exhalations 
of locomotives which at present accumulate at 
these stations. 

Death in a Night-soil Tamk at Bradford.—The 


deputy coroner has held an inquest on the body 


of Abraham Maxfield, aged twenty-four, who 
died in a tank on the premises of Messrs. J. & W. 
Garnett, worsted spinners. James Maxfield, his 
son—Abraham Maxfield,—and William and John 
Anderson, were engaged in emptying this tank 
of night soil, received from eight privies con- 
nected with a shed on the premises of Messrs. 
Garnett. The tank is beneath the ground, was 
7 ft. deep, and was reached through a manhole. 
They had been engaged for some time in ladling 
the night-soil out of the tank with ladles which 
had long handles, and when the soil had been 
reduced to about 2 ft. in depth, Abraham Max- 
field entered the tank in order to expedite the 
process by filling a bucket, for his associates to 
pull up through the manhole by means of a rope. 
He had not been down more than two minutes 
before he was heard to stumble. William Ander- 
son, then in apprehension, immediately entered 
the tank in order to rescue Maxfield, but, 
though both were heard apparently on their 
feet, they soon fell in the tank. Anderson was 
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was thought that Abraham Maxfield had laid hold 
of him, but Maxfield fell down dead in the night- 
soil. The body was recovered by a coal-rake. 
Death had been caused by the sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas at the bottom of the tank. James 
Maxfield also attempted to enter the tank in 
order to make an effort to recover his son, but 
was fortunately prevented. The witnesses said 
that no one had ever before entered the tank for 
the same purpose, that they had no authority to 
do so, and that the deceased entered of his own 
accord. The jury returned a verdict of “ Acci- 
dental death.” 

Howden.—This town has for some time past 
suffered from asevere visitation of fever, caused, 
it is supposed, by the unclean state of the Old 
Derwent, which is used as a town sewer. The 
Wesleyan day-school, which abuts on the drain, 
has been closed in consequence of the epidemic. 
The master of the school and a number of the 
pupils have died, and a great portion of the 
remainder have suffered severely, one medical 
man having had thirty-seven cases under his 
care at one time. 

Wrexham.—A number of cases of typhus fever 
are reported from Wrexham, some of which have 
terminated fatally. It is believed that want of 
proper drainage has heen the chief cause. 

Cheltenham. — The improvement Commis- 
sioners of this town, who are forbidden to con- 
tinue to pour the sewage into the Chelt, have 
resolved to buy 120 acres of land for irrigation 
at Boddington, two miles from the town, and to 
borrow 17,0001. to pay for the land, which will 
cost 10,0001. and for the necessary works. Land- 
owners representing 400 acres have signed an 
agreement to take the sewage upon their land, 
paying 10s. per acre, and it is only intended to 
irrigate the land proposed to be purchased when 
st Nalecaal cannot be applied to the adjoining 
and. 

News for Miners and Others.—A little instru- 
ment, called a box respirator, has been invented 
for safely breathing smoke or other noxious 
vapours, at fires, in mines, wells, tunnels, or 
any underground workings. The inventor is 
Dr. Clement King, who has for many years been 
advocating the sanitary inspection and the more 
healthy working of our coal-mines. Messrs. 
Shand & Co., Upper Ground-street, Blackfriars, 
are said to be able to show the invention to any 
who may be interested in its use. 








SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


Ir it were not for the difficulty of selection, or 
rather of election, to represent the constituency 
with a proper regard to partiality, it would be 
scarcely necessary to extend the short list of pic- 
tures given last week from the Exhibition of the 
Society of British Artists ; for they must favour- 
ably answer this purpose in some opinions, at all 
events. 

The collection is unusually bare of principal 

points,—a want that suggests the question, 
Why is the corporation making no efforts to 
strengthen the ranks of its members? Unless 
they have resolved that the Institution shall die 
with those who are its present representatives, 
the managers appear to be very blind to certain 
consequences. Co-existent with the rarity of 
new talent, devoted to the interests of the com- 
munity—the rarity of new names even to swell 
the list—is the dearth of good pictures contri- 
buted by casual exhibitors, a source of assist- 
ance that must sooner or later fail completely, 
if the vast absorption by special patrons of the 
arts and artists, of everything saleable or that 
would be likely to help in the formation of a 
show-room, is to continue year by year. It 
becomes less easy to account for the little 
distinctiveness that *successive collections at 
these galleries bring with them; less easy to do 
more in noticing them than by an abstract com- 
parison with what they too closely resemble to 
afford a chance of remark that would not be a 
repetition of, if it is not to stultify, a former one. 
On the present occasion it is only necessary to 
say that there are many such productions of the 
class already indicated, and much of the cus- 
tomary description of landscape composition,— 
deeds by which Messrs. J. B. Pyne, A. Clint, 
J. Syer, J. B. Pettit, and others, have been wont 
to proclaim tenancy of the respective grounds 
on which their several reputatigns are based. 

It is by recollection of what Mr. Pyne, and the 
few that may be associated with him, have done 
in the long practice of their art, that a contrast 
of the present with the past aspect of these 











walls is made visible: all honour to him and his 
like. 

Mr. G. Cole is conspicuous; for, with some 
present and always clever instances by which he 
denotes his preference for the glowing sunset 
effects of hot summer and autumnal evenings, 
he proves that he can be equally happy in other 
seasons ; and appears invigorated by the change 
to a cooler and more bracing atmosphere : see 
“ Spring Time” (171), so welcome to all—when 
banks are spread with clustering purple and 
primrose blossoms, and bark-strippers are at 
work upon the felled oaks, for sometimes spring 
is very like winter. The agreeable freshness of 
this production is one of its many merits: years 
have elapsed since English pastoral, and a 
more comprehensive illustration of Nature’s 
varying charms, used to be themes dilated on by 
many of the Society’s earlier and ablest sup- 
porters; but this was before innumerable rail- 
ways cut up broad expanses and made hard lines 
for the painters of panorama on large canvasses, 
without taking them to “fields and pastures 
new.” The landscape department has no longer 
the predominance of former times, or it becomes 
less effective from monotonousness. Success 
appears to beget eternal progenies of its first 
causes; and if it attain its usual level of excel- 
lence even of later years, there is little to evoke 
a new form of eulogy. 

Returning to the figure subjects, Mr. W. Brom. 
ley’s scene from Shakspeare, describing the in- 
terview between Queen Katharine and Cardinals 
Wolsey and Campeius—“ King Henry VIIL.,” 
act 3, scene 1 (9)—entitles him to acknowledg- 
ment of his labour in a good cause, though he 
has not perfectly justified his choice of so diffi- 
cult an undertaking by the result of it: the 
action of the Queen is totally out of propriety 
with the text; and all the actors want dignity, 
and to become habituated to the clothes they 
wear. Another, an explication of Hubert’s re- 
port, of how “ Young Arthur’s death” had 
affected the people, exciting apprehension and 
dismay, is far more satisfactorily rendered, 
though with no great evidence of such inspira- 
tion as the living words of the poet would ac- 
count for so readily. With good colour to recom- 
mend it, it wants dramatic expressiveness, for 
it is almost as tame in this respect as Mr. J. H. 8. 
Mann’s depiction of placid enjoyment of an 
“ Afternoon at Chiogghia, Italy” (348), with a 
hurdy-gurdy-man, etherialized into a minstrel 
by the aid of a verse from Byron’s “ Beppo,” to 
assist. This is a carefully-studied and well- 
painted composition, but somewhat insipid in 
matter as well as from excessive softness in the 
method of its execution. 

“The Morning Walk” (360), by C. W. 
Nicholls, though the lady engaged in it is of the 
most modest and unobtrusive appearance, is very 
attractive for its good painting; and there is 
something to repay a look at “ Naaman’s Wife 
and her Hebrew Maid” (408), by Mr. A. W. 
Bayes, putting aside the objection that there is 
nothing Hebrew about either of them beyond 
what is nominal. 

Mr. J. Ritchie can reproduce broad open day- 
light effects with some of the fidelity of a 
camera. It is to be regretted that he could not 


have invested his “‘ Scene at the Hustings: the | 


Contested Election” (198) with more vitality. 
“The Despatch” (219), by Mr. A. H. Tour- 
rier,—a terrace in Spain ; ‘“ The Duenna and her 
Charge” (227), by Mr. W. M. Hay; “A Surrey 
Lime-kiln” (237), by Mr. A. Fraser, B.8.A.; 
Mr. W. J. Montaigne’s episode from history 
“London, A.D. 1715; Rebel Prisoners from 
Preston” (225), noticeable more for promise 
than performance ; “ The Sicilian Vesper ” (349), 
by Mr. P. Priolo; and Mr. R. Dowling’s “ Inci- 
dent in the Siege of Gloucester, 1643” (566), a 
good characteristic subject that offers wide 
opportunities for an apt enunciation, though 
here but partially represented, are attractive for 
some quality or other. In noting more of those 
likely to be popular, Mr. J. C. Waite’s domestic 
incident of “ Pleasing the Bairn” (192), a family 
group of cottagers, with the baby master of the 
situation, must not be omitted ; nor Mr. T. Gray’s 
“Sleeping and Waking” (375), wherein the 
little sister, placed to watch at the cradle of a 
younger child, has succumbed to quietude and 
fatigue and is asleep, whilst her charge is very 
wide awake indeed, clawing at the sunbeams for 
amusement ; and Mr. J. Locker’s “ Fairy Tales” 
(471), also pretty and naturally arranged. But 
neither of these, or their kind, has the brilliancy 
and force of Mr. A. H. Burr’s capitally painted 
boy, “ Nursing Baby” (580), that meke it so 
conspicuous an item, and, though composed of 





the simplest materials, one of the best works in 
the collection. 

Mr. J, Hayllar’s book-learned child, who is 
aiministering homceopdthic doses of moral phi- 
osophy to a gaunt old gardener who “ Never 
had no Larning” (430), is the only at all in- 
teresting point in a dark and flat picture; and 
chough the incident is a pretty one, it is not 
agreeably told. 

The water-colour drawings are an exhibition 
in themselves; with such works as Mr. W. W. 
Gostling’s “ Winter” (700), and “ Hoar-Frost 
Evening” (856), to lead in the section of land- 
scape; and Mr. J. D. Linton’s “ Georgione”’ 
(948), though rather black in its elaborated 
finish, entitled to a similar distinction to head 
the figure department. 








LONDON “ REVISITED.” 


“ Our first visit was to the Lions,”—Addison, “* The 
Freeholder,” No. 47. 


Wuo has not read and re-read, and has by 
heart, like our inspired Poet Laureate,—W ords- 
worth’s “ Yarrow Unvisited,”’ his companion 
poem, “ Yarrow Visited,” and the triumvirate 
triptich poem of “ Yarrow Revisited?” The poet 
of Rydal and all time has suggested the above 
title—will our readers kindly be attracted and 
lend willing eyes to what we are about to tell ? 

In a self-chosen exile from London, of some 
six or seven years, we of course had all but for- 
gotten the capital of the world, and were about 
to turn to a “ Gazetteer,” or McCulloch’s “ Geo- 
graphical Dictionary,” for some account of 
“London as it Is,”’—when we bethought our. 
selves that we would see London again for our- 
selves. What, we asked, is there new there to 
attract us? Madame Tussand, or the tombs in 
the Abbey; the ball of St. Paul’s, the Thames 
tunnel; or that great incentive to our fore- 
fathers and to ourselves when young, “ the Lions 
in the Tower.” Alas! the Lions in the Tower, 
and “ Martin,” that all-attractive bear, are no 
longer to be seen. “The Quene’s Bestis” are 
now, in 1867, all heraldic,—imaginary like the 
Scottish unicorn. But London we must re-see, 
and London must be re-visited for the sake of 
Edwin Landseer’s Lions, and Theodore Hook’s 
inimitable lines :— 

“ They cut his throat, from ear to ear, 
is brains they batter’d in; 
His name was Mr. William Weare, 
He dwelt in Lyon’s Inn,” 

But our thoughts carry us to the year 1824, 
and this is 1867—just 300 years since A.D. 1567, 
when, miraculous to say! as a certain author 
records, “ only fifty-eight Scotchmen were found 
in London.” There were no metropolitan police 
then in Scotland-yard. London in 1567 was 
without a Superintendent Sir Richard Mayne, or 
an Inspector Tanner. Hardly a Bow-street 
Townshend then, though Dogberrys did exist. 

“To gae to Lon’on’s but a walk,” an old song 
tells us, much a favourite with Robert Burns. 
To London, therefore, we must go, not on foot, 
but by train: “London must be re-visited.” 
What is London like? We were almost born— 
certainly lived for full six years—within the 
sound of Bow bells. We love Gresham’s grass- 
hopper, and the dragon on Bow Church; have 
more than a liking for Temple Bar; and well 
remember when the Northumberland House lion 
looked in a different direction, and showed a 
true respect to glad chains, warm furs, and un- 
mistakable Mansion House turtle. 

Convinced of the necessity of re-visiting 
London, we set off vid “the Great Northern,” 
for our modern Babel. Having and cultivating 
a lady’s longing for novelty, we made our way 
from Pugin-famed King’s-Cross to Trafalgar- 
square, and all to see “the Lions.” What 
lions? Why, Sir Edwin Landseer’s lions, and 
Baron Marochetti’s bronze. 

We are “well up” about lions,—as good as 
a Mr. Gordon Cumming, a Van Amburgh, or 
Lord Lyon King-at-Arms himself. We are “up” 
like a herald painter or publican in all kinds of 
lions from red to black, from “ The Great” to 
“The Little.’ What interest must we there- 
fore take in Sir Edwin’s handy-work. Great 
were our expectations. We looked to find one 
lion at the very least, resembling the famous 
description in Mr. Pope’s “ Bathos,”— 

“He roar’d so loud, and look’d so wondrous grim, 
His very shadow fear’ d to follow him.” 
But Landseer’s lions, with all their cleverness, 
fail to frighten or surprise nursery-maids and 
children. Some of our contemporaries are too 
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hard upon Sir Edwin for his lions. They affect 
not to see any merit in them,—write of them 
as maids of thirteen talk of puppy dogs, and would 
inflict upon the artist the punishment which 
Lord Cadogan said was due to Bishop Atter- 
bury when a prisoner in the Tower. ‘“ What 
shall we do with the man?” was asked :—“ Why, 
fling him to the lions,” was the answer. 

The court newsman kindly informs us that 
our beloved Queen has “ perambulated” the 
Landseer lions; but what her Majesty thought 
of them we are only suffered to conjecture. This 
is to be regretted, for her Majesty, it is well 
known, is skilled in art, and the true British 
lion, as Addison’s Tory fox-hunter assures us, 
knows at a glance the legitimate from the pre- 
tender. But Sir Edwin Landseer’s lions are 
jie; not to be matched, we fear, in animated 
art, with the “ Parian Dog ”’ of Alcibiades, now at 
Duncombe Park, or the “ Eagle,” once at Straw- 
berry Hill, that delighted Walpole and inspired | 


i 
! 


Gray. 

We well remember the time when the Nelson 
monument in Trafalgar-square, in London, was | 
first started. Sir Francis Chantrey was then | 
alive (he died in 1841), and was on the look-out | 
for “the job,” as it has proved. Designs were | 
sent in—original designs were asked for—and 
few would compete. Chantrey, of course, would 
not risk his well-earned reputation. The de- 
signs were barren of invention or of meritorious | 
reproduction in the noble art of sculpture. The 
Committee of Taste (so-called or self-called) | 
were all but unanimous in selecting Mr. Railton’s 
column with Mr. Baily’s standing statue of 
Nelson, formed of two stones from the Granton 
quarry. The capital is of bronze, cast from 
cannon recovered, by Pasley and others, from 
the unfortunate Royal George, rendered immortal 
in verse by the muse of Cowper (not him of Pans- 
hanger and the Woods and Forests in Whitehall- 
place). The statue was set up on the 4th of) 
November, 1843; and the lions were wanting to | 
complete the monument until the last anniver- | 

of the execution at Whitehall (immediately | 
in front of them) of King Charles I. 

Unfortunate Trafalgar-square! It is the most | 
ill-used square in London—Leicester-square not 
even excepted. We well remember when the 
Mews and the migratory menagerie of Mr. Cross _ 
(late of Exeter Change) occupied its northern or | 
National Gallery side. Then, after a long inter- | 
val, came the memorable fountains, recalling, to 
immense disadvantage, Versailles and the real | 
Alhambra. Then Chantrey’s equestrian figure of | 
George IV., designed for the migratory Marble | 
Arch (meant for Buckingham Palace) was set | 
up; then came Dr. Jenner, and Sir Charles | 
Napier, and Sir Henry Havelock; but Jenner 
has been banished among the nursery-maids and 
children of Lower Kensington and Upper Pad- 
dington. Mr. Marshall’s statue of a great bene- 
factor to the human race deserved a better fate. 
Some of the largest subscriptions to its erection 
came from abroad—from Russia in particular. 
This should be better known. 

Several quotations have been applied to the 
Landseer lions. We remember two that are not 
inappropriate :-— 

** And calm the terrors of their claws in gold.” 

But their claws are pacific enough, though they 
cost a fair share of Australian gold. The second, 
from Pope, we have already given. 

In my next contribution I shall have something 
to say about the great buildings now erecting, or 
on the eve of erection, in London. What a 
golden age for English architects. What with 
Government offices, chambers, law courts, hotels, 
railway stations, private banks, &c., &c., our 
builders, if they lack originality, invention, and 
utility, do not lack either employment or good 
pay. Peter CUNNINGHAM. 











Execrric Licut.—A French company has 
purchased the right to use Wylde’s great steam 
electric machine in France, and will try it first 
in the lighthouse on Cape Grisnez, whence, as is 
said, the light will radiate not only all across 
the Channel, but some distance into the southern 
counties of England.——Mr. Siemens has sug- 
gested the lighting up of buoys and beacons at 
a distance from the shore, by sending a current 
of electricity to them through a submarine 
cable. In that way he purposes to employ the 
electricity generated by his machine. His 
method has been approved by the Commissioners 
of Northern Lighthouses, who intend to apply it 
to light the buoys and beacons that mark the 


TELEGRAPHIC PROGRESS. 


Ir is stated that the scheme before Govern- 
ment for taking over the management of the 
telegraphs only waits till the Reform Bill is out 
of the way. The capital at present involved in 
telegraphs amounts to nearly 3,000,0001., and the 


'Government scheme contemplates an expendi- 


ture of 10,000,0001., to be devoted to the buying 
off of the present shareholders and debenture- 
holders, and the development of a scheme of 
postal telegraphs in all parts of the kingdom. 
Among the improvements which have been sug- 
gested at the General Post-office are the opening 
of numerous sub-offices in postal districts ; the 
lowering of rates to an almost nominal sum, and 
rendering them uniform ; the issue of telegraphic 
stamps; the provision of efficient staffs; and 
frequent periodic as well as express deliveries. 

There are eighty places in England and Wales 
containing each upwards of 2,000 inhabitants 
with no telegraphic accommodation. This con- 
trasts unfavourably with the Belgian and Swiss 
systems ; for in these countries telegraph offices 
are abundant, so that in Belgium there is one 
office for every 15,000, and in Switzerland one 
for every 10,000 inhabitants. This is effected by 


‘a combination of postal and telegraphic admini- 


stration. 

There is now on trial at the chief office of the 
London District Telegraph Company, in Cannon- 
street, a telegraph printing instrument, pro- 
ducing letters printed in ordinary type by means 
of pressing small keys bearing the respective 
letters. It is worked by a combination of clock- 
work and electricity, and has now been in use 
for some weeks, it is said, without a single 
derangement. 

The actual receipts from the working of the 


| Atlantic Cables from the 28th of July last to the 


present date have averaged 8131. per day, in- 
cluding Sundays. The reduction of the Atlantic 


words improved the revenue. A _ further 
reduction of prices is under consideration. Mr. 
Cyrus W. Field left England on board the 
Great Eastern, after having completed a contract 
with the Telegraphic Construction and Mainten- 
ance Company, for the manufacture of a cable 
to be laid between Placentia (Newfoundland) and 
Cape Breton. The successful completion of this 
additional link to the chain of connexion now 
existing between the Old World and the New, 
will, in time of peace at least, insure absolute 
security and certainty of communication between 
the two continents. 








BRITISH ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


On Weduesday, the 10th of April, Mr. God- 
win, V.P., in the chair; numerous interest- 
ing objects were exhibited by Lord Boston and 
others, including a photograph of the portion of 
a stone cross recently exhumed at Kelso, and 
probably one of the four named in the charter 
of David I. as bounding the abbey sanctuary. It 
was thought to be of the tenth century. Mr. 
Gunston exhibited three medals of Elizabeth’s 
reign, two of pewter and one of brass, with a 
remarkable bust of the Queen. 
commented on the superiority of the productions 
of the medallists of former times over those of 
our own day. 

Mr. E. Roberts exhibited a fac-simile drawing 
of the inscription in iron, dated 1687, on the 
poor-box in Bride Church, Sussex. The letters 
are many of them coupled, and some are smaller 
than the others. The inscription is,— 


“SARVE THE LoRp AND REMEMBER THE PooR.” 


The Chairman drew attention to the vast 
number of remains from the Sussex forges to be 
found, and especially memorial slabs in church- 
yards; and inquired if any similar iron slabs 
were known in London; but no one appeared to 
be aware of any. 

A paper on “Pre-Augustin Christian Sym- 
bols ” was read by Mr. Grover ; and he produced 
drawings of several instances of the Ciro and 
other marks, which he conceived were Christian, 
and were certainly of Roman date. One on a 
pewter stamp, found in the Thames, was of the 
time of Valentianus. In the discussion which 
followed, the importance of the subject was fully 
ackncwledged. Mr. Thos. Wright considered, 
however, that the marks called Christian did not 
necessarily imply Christianity. Dr. Giles said 





most dangerous spots round the coast of Scotland. 


.that Augustin did not find Christianity in Eng- 














The Chairman | 





land, but in Wales, and the English derived it 
from the Scots in Ireland. There was no 
Christian in Britain for 200 years after Christ, 
nor in England, to any extent, for 400 years. 
Mr. Hills said that accounts of Christianity in 
Ireland were authentic only from 450, in the time 
of St. Patrick. Dr. Todd’s life of that saint 
showed that the Irish were heathens before his 
time. The close communion of Wales with Ire- 
land was, he thought, evidenced by the fact that 
St. David of Wales is one of the chief Irish 
saints. 

A perfect seal of the Commonwealth was ex- 
hibited by Mr. Gunston. Surprise was expressed 
that it had escaped the customary breaking-up, 
on the termination of the Commonwealth. 

Mr. Syer Cuming exhibited a new batch of for- 
geries in zinc, belonging to the Rev. Mr. Simpson, 
Mr. Bailey, Mr. Brent, and Mr. Mayhew. They 
are all of fresh forms, and more calculated to 
deceive than the leaden forms. They consist of 
arms, gauntlets, legs, ampullz, helmets, bottles, 
&c. Mr. Bailey said he had been informed that 
some thousands were being exported to Germany. 
The chairman thought that it could not be too 
generally known that these manufactures were 
being continued and varied, so that the unwary 
might be warned against purchasing them. 
They exhibited much misplaced ingenuity. Mr. 
Cuming also read a paper on Cetacean Bones 
found in London, and produced several speci- 
mens, one belonging to Mr. Bailey, being a bone 
of an enormous fish, perhaps 100 ft. long. In 
answer to inquiries Mr. Cuming said these were 
all found in simiiar beds of gravel, and with them 
bone pins. The question chiefly was, whether 
these bones were articles of commerce, or 
whether the fish were natives of British waters. 
Dr. Giles said that Juvenal referred to the British 
whale (though it might have meant a por- 
poise). 

The Chairman, in thanking Mr. Cuming, 


Telegraph rates from 201. to 101. for twenty | referred to his energy and knowledge, displayed 


on almost every archwological subject ; and in 
announcing the adjournment of the meeting 
took occasion to mention that it was not generally 
known what was intended by the section, 
“History of Labour,” in the Paris Exhibition. 
It would be a collection of specimens and 
illustrations of handiwork of all ages, and he 
expected that it would be one of the most 


marvellous expositions of archzological subjects 


ever brought together. The Rev. Mr. Simpson 


said that he understood the Irish academy was 


fully aware of the importance of the Exhibition, 
as they were to send all their gold ornaments. 





CANAL PURIFICATION AT MANCHESTER. 


At the recent assizes for the Salford Hundred, 
when an application was made to postpone the 
trial of the indictment against the Bridgewater 
trustees for fouling the water of the canal, it was 
mentioned that the trustees had employed Mr. 
Cawley, C.E., of this city, to carry out certain 
works which it was expected would abate the 
nuisance and prevent its extension. The works 
planned with that object are intended to cut off 
the river Medlock water from the Bridgewater 
Canal by means of a new lock, which has been 
constructed a little below the Egerton-street 
bridge, and to supply the canal exclusively with 
water from the Rochdale Canal. The consider- 
able difference in the levels of the two canals 
makes this alteration comparatively easy, as 
from the Rochdale Canal to the Bridgewater 
Canal there is a fall of 8 ft. From within the 
Castlefield lock an iron pipe of very large dia- 
meter is taken through the rock and under the 
bed of the canal to beyond the new lock, a dis- 
tance of about one-third of a mile, and every 
time the water in the lock has to be lowered it 
is let out through the pipe into the Bridgewater 
Canal. With respect to the river Medlock, the 
larger portion of the water was many years ago 
diverted from the original course of the river 
(which now forms a reservoir or basin for the 
Bridgewater Canal), and passes, by means of a 
tunnel, to a point beyond where the canal begins 
to follow the track of the Altrincham railway. 
A ion of the Medlock water still supplies 
the head of the canal, but none of that water 
passes beyond the new lock, which has been 
constructed for the especial purpose of turning 
back the Medlock water through a culvert into 
that river near its junction with the Irwell, and 
provision has been made to prevent any rise of 
the Medlock water. Owing to this, and to the 
increased body of water in the other portion of 
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the canal, derived partly from the Rochdale 
Canal and partly from the abolition of water- 
wheels, the set of the water is rather towards 
Manchester. The end attained by the works, 
which have been executed at a great cost, is that 
the unfouled water of the Rochdale Canal is 
prevented from mixing with the Medlock out- 
flow, and so contaminating the Bridgewater 
Canal. 

It is to be hoped that this may be effective, 
and that Brindley’s great engineering work, a 
canal on one level for above a score of miles, 
may be made as pure as it was when first 
formed. 





THE FEN DISTRICT INUNDATIONS. 


Iw the Nisi Prius Court, before Mr. Baron Martin and 
ial jury, the case Peek v. The Marshland, Smeeth, 
and Fen District Commissioners has just been under trial. 
The plaintiff complained of the defendents that, after 
making a certain drain under various Acts of Parliament, 
they (the defendants) took upon themselves the —s 
of it, and did theuceforth maintain it; that the plainti 
ied land near it; and that the defendants so negli- 

gently and improperly maintained it that the sluice burst, 
the drain overflowed, flooded the plaintiff's crops, and 
injured his lands. The defendants pleaded “ Not Guilty,”’ 
and denied that they assumed to themselves the duty of 
maintaining the sluice. i 

In opening the case to the jury Mr. O'Malley said that 
the main question for the jury now to decide would be 
that of the negligence of the defendants and the points 
raised by the pieas, for as regarded the question of the 
amount of damages, that would be settled in the same 
way as was done in the case of ‘‘Coe v. Wise,” by an 
arbitrator. 

The plaintiff was called, and in the course of his evi- 





dence said, that on the 4th of May, 1862, the Middle 
Level sluice burst, in consequence of which the lands) 
were flooded. After that more water came up with the | 
tice. Mr. Wright, the chairman of the Marshland and | 
Smeeth Commissioners, then gave directions that some | 
yiles should be driven against the north side of the sluice. 

hese were driven in in silt, the effect of which would be | 
to disturb the silt and to carry it more easily away. No |} 
engineer was present while the piles were driven. On the | 
night of the 4th of October, 1862, the sluice of the deferd- | 
ants’ drain blew up. The drain held the water that came 
up that night, as it was a low tide, but on the 6th it over- 
flowed and flooded the plaintiff's land. The overflow con- 
tinued for three days, and the water was not off the land 
for six days after that. 

In the course of his cross-examination this witness said 
that the banks on both sides (close to the spot where the 
inundation took place) hed been pared away by the | 
defendants and the Commissioners of Sewers for brick- 
making, admitting that had they not been so pared away | 
his lands would not have been inundated. } 

Mr. Arthur Saunders, a district surveyor and engineer, | 
at present engagd in engineering works at Sandringham, | 
who had been called in to inspect the sluice after the | 
accident, said that the cause of accident was a hole in | 
front of and in the sluice, which hole ought to have been | 
filled up. The effort to avert further danger by driving in | 
piles as protection only increased it, as this driving in | 
shook the sluice. 

Mr. Keane, in opening the defendants’ case, went on to | 
say that he should cai! skilled engineers to show that | 
what was done in the efforts to cure the evil was the right | 
thing—viz., pouring down clunch and driving in sheet | 
piling; that the hole was filled up and protected in the | 
proper manner, there being a solid invert at the bottom of | 


the sluice, and so long as this was sound the hole spoken | 


of was of no conseque: ce. 

Sir John Rennie said that he built the Marshland sluice | 
in the year 1832. The siuice was built upon a very stroug 
principle, having a timber floor with piles; then there 
wes an inverted arch filled up with hydraulie lime. 
Between the invert and the second floor there was con- 
crete, this second floor forming a flooring running right 
through the sluice. On either side there were doors to 
keep back the waters. I have heard, said the witness, 
that three plauks of the roadway have been removed, and 
that a hole appeared; but I am quite satisfied that 
nothing could have damaged the invert. The water may 
have leaked in between the two floors, but I am sure it 
did not get in through the real fleor below, In my jadg- 
ment the efforts made to correct the mischief were 
proper. Driving in sheeting-piles and filling up the hole 
with “clunch” was, in my judgment, the right method 
to be adopted. Ciay might do in some cases; but 
where there is likely to be swell or current it 
would be likely to liquify and be washed away. 
I was called in afier the Middle Level sluice had 
failed, by the landowners in September, 1862, I ex- 
amined this sluice among others, and saw nothing 
calling for immediate action. ‘there was then no indica- 
tion of its requiring a dam. My attention was not calied 
to the bank. I did not see the hole; it did not seem to 
me, from what I bave heard, to be anything serious. It 
ae to me that all was done which reasonably could be 

one, 

In cross-examination Mr. O’ Malley puta letter into the 
witness's hands, dated October 8, 1562, addressed to the 
solicitor for the present plaintiff, in which he said, “ Had 
the Marshland siuice been properly looked after, this 
(accident) would not have oceurred.”” That ‘ 
measures had been disregarded, and that the accident 
must be necessarily attributed to the neglect of proper 

tions.” 

The letter, which was a v long one, and contained 
other expressions leading to the inference that Sir Jobn 
was impressed with a notion that there had not been suffi- 
cient care and precaution in the protection of the sluice, 
was written in @ copying-machine, and corrected by Sir 
John himself. 

Mr. Plews, a civil engineer in King’s Lynn, of con- 
siderable experience and large business, who had been 

in the buildiny of the Marshiand sluice, said that, 
from what be heard during the plaintiff's case, all that 
was done to avert the damage was correct, and there was 
no danger to the flooring trom concussion in driving the 
piles. He also said that a hole 6 ft. deep in front of the 
ainice was not dangerous. 


leaving to them one question only, viz.—Did the defend- 
ants use due and reasonable care in keeping the -luice in 
repair? The other question, whether the defendants 
were under any responsibility to the plaintiff was a legal 
one, which would have to be considered by the Court of 
Exchequer, and probably by the House of Lords. He 
then stated the facts, going through the evidence given on 
botb sides, and in reading the letter written by Sir Jobn 
Rennie to the plaintiff's solicitor, Mr. Wilkin, above 
noticed, said that it was most unfortunate to see letters of 
this kind, as their effect was to throw doubt upon all such 
evidence as that intended to be given by these skilled and 
expensive witnesses. i 

The jury immediately found a verdict for the plaintiff, 
expressing their opinion that there had been great negli- 
gence. 








DRAINAGE OF THE FENS.* 


In treating of the Witham out-fall, Mr. 
Wheeler says :— 

“ After a thorough consideration of the whole subject, I 
am led to the conclusion that the present defective condi- 
tion of the —— of the Fens is entirely owing to the 
state of the outfall; and I have no hesitation in saying 
that the evil will increase at a very rapid page, unless some 
remedial measures be at once taken.’ 

The whole subject may be thus summarized :— 

That the fens have been this winter in a 
deplorable condition, owing to the defective state 
of the drainage. 

That such defect is attributable to the 
deterioration of the outfall, caused, principally, 
by the gradual encroachment of the sands on the 
sea, and the consequent silting up of the estuary. 

That no works of interior drainage can prove 
of any benefit antil the outfall is improved. 

That the improvement of such outfall can best 
be obtained by pushing the channel forward, as 
the sea retires. 

That the work immediately required, is the 
training of the waters by fascine work, for a 
distance of about two miles and a quarter below 
Hobhole sluice. 

That the benefit derived will be the immediate 
lowering of the water in the upper portion of 
| the river to the extent of 4 ft. ; a general improve- 
;ment of the channel below Hobhole, and the 
|formation of the shifting sands, which now 
| encumber the river, into agricultural land. 

That the cost of this will be about 12,0001, 
the annual charge for which will be 6001. 

That the money required can be raised, and 
rates levied, without the expense of obtaining an 
Act of Parliament, by the formation of an Outfall 
Board, under the powers of the “ Land Drainage 
Act of 1861.” 








THE RECORD OFFICE, FETTER-LANE. 


THE central tower of the Record Office, which 
is now nearly completed, is to have on each of 
its four sides a statue, under a canopy that 
stands above the parapet—the Empress Matilda, 
Queen Elizabeth, Queen Ann, and Queen Victoria. 
The execution of these statues has been 
entrusted by Mr. Pennethorne to Mr. Joseph 
Durham, A.R.A. The statue of Queen Victoria 
was the first placed in its nook, and the Empress 
Matilda has just now been erected. Queen Ann 
will be there before the 20th of April, and Queen 
Elizabeth by the 18th of May ; and thus the 
tower will be completed, and all scaffolding 
removed, by June. 

The statues, which areadruirably executed, are 
above the size of life, a fact that would scarcely 
be guessed from below. 








RAILWAY ACCIDENTS IN 1866. 


Tue Board of Trade have issued the conclad- 
ing part of their reports on railway accidents for 
the past year. It appears from this document 
that thirty-seven accidents took place during the 
last seven months of 1866, and that fifteen per- 
sons were killed and about 250 injured. The 
most important accident was that which occurred 
on the Carnarvonshire railway on the 6th of 
September to an excursion train, in consequence 
of the presence of some material between the 
point and stock rail, by which the points were 
prevented from closing. The train was thrown 
off the line and six persons were killed. The 
line had never been opened for passenger traffic, 
and the company were guilty of an illegal act in 
conveying passengers without the Board of 
Trade certificate. It does not appear, however, 





* “Remarks on the State of the Outfall of the River 
Witham, with Saggestions for its Improvement.” > 
H. Wheeler, Surveyor to the Corporation of Boston, 





His Lordship summed up the evidence to the jury, 


Dingwall, Boston. 





that any steps were taken by the Board to punish 
the offenders, as they have power to do under 
their Act of Parliament. In the present case, 
nobody seems to blame except the company, and 
the pointsman had no notice of the return of the 
train. The permanent way appears to have 
been in good order, and the points at which the 
accident took place had only been put in about 
a fortnight before. Referring to other accidents, 
the officers recommend that where possible the 
points should be locked in connexion with the 
signals, so as to prevent the signals indicating 
“all right” when the points are in reality all 
wrong. They insist in several places on the 
importance of this. .One of the practices fol- 
lowed by many railways is strongly condemned. 
We allude to that of detaching carriages at 
stations where the train does not stop. An ac- 
cident occurred at Tunbridge from this cause on 
the 30th of September, which “ appears to have 
been the result of a hazardous system of 
working, and the inexperience of the guard of the 
detached portion of the train.” Major Rich 
says further, “ The system of detaching parts of 
trains is objectionable, as it must at all times be 
attended with risk, but particularly when the 
points have to be altered so as to turn the de- 
tached portion of the train on to another line 
immediately after the front part of the train has 
, a8 was the case at Tunbridge.” In 
spite of this the Sonth-Eastern Company atill 
continue the practice. The same officer also 
protests against the objectionable system of 
ranning goods-wagons with passenger-trains, 
and particularly when the goods-wagons are 
placed in front of the passenger-carriages.” A 
large number of these accidents were due to the 
neglect of signals and disobedience of orders; 
but when men are kept on duty for twenty-two 
hours, as was the case with the driver and fire- 
man concerned in an accident near the Bramley 
Station, who can be surprised that their atten- 
tion should flag a little? “‘ Their ordinary duty,” 
says Captain Tyler, “ extends over sixteen or 
seventeen hours.” There is sometimes a diffi- 
culty in dealing with cases of neglect, in conse- 
quence of the previons good character of the 
delinquent. It is right that a man should be 
punished in some way for inattention, but when 
a servant has for twelve years performed cer- 
tain duties without a single complaint against 
him, it seems hard that he should be dismissed 
from the company’s service, especially when, to 
quote Captain Tyler, the oversight was “ one 
which might have been expected, sooner or 
later, from any man placed in such @ position 
and with such appliances; and I consider that 
the real cause of the acvident was the want of a 
locking apparatus in connexion with the points 
and signals at the junction.” In cases of an 
important accident most railway companies are 
anxious to “do something,” and this desire 
either takes the form of “giving every possible 
facility for obtaining an insight into the cause of 
this terrible calamity,” or else of discharging an 
old and valuable servant as a sort of propitia- 
tory sacrifice to the god Public Opinion. This is 
beginning at the wrong end, and if companies 
would follow out the recommendations of the 
inspectors oftener than is now the case, Colonel 
Yolland, Major Rich, and Captain Tyler’s duties 
would, at all events, be very much lightened. 








THE DRAINAGE OF GREAT 
BERKHAMSTED. 


A commitree having been appointed by the 
vestry of Berkhamsted to consider the subject 
of drainage and reported, have recommended 
drainage on the principle of separating the rain- 
fall from the sewage, at a total estimated cost of 
5,5001., of which 3,7511. would be required for the 
construction of drains and works as per en- 
gineer’s plans and report. The method of sepa- 
ration advocated by Mr. Menzies, and of which 
we have ere now spoken, is that recommen 
by the committee. The vestry having con- 
sidered the committee’s report, requested the 
reporters to make inquiries as to the earth 
system and again report. This the committee 
havenowdone. They state that they cannot re- 
commend the application of this system to Berk- 
hamsted, and append a report by Mr. William 
Longman, who is the churchwarden of Berk- 
hamsted, containing a series of objections to the 
earth system as applied to a town; such as the 
enormous quantity of earth required, and the 
impracticability of using such earth as sug- 
gested, several times over, as ho 
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would revolt against such a practice; the neces- 
sity still for drainage to carry away slops of all 
kinds which could not be sent through the sur- 
face drains to pollute the streams; the pon- 
derousness and impracticability of carrying out 
such a system at all except in isolated localities ; 
and the intolerable nuisance and source of disease 
which it would inevitably become. In all this 
we fully agree, as our readers know. The appli- 
cation of the Local Government Act to the 
parish is advised. 








GAS. 


THE gas movement, as no one can deny, was 
exclusively originated and carried on for years 
by the Builder, against the high and the 
bad gas of the gas companies, both in London 
and the provinces, so that our concern for the 
public interests in this matter cannot be doubted ; 
bat we must protest against the attempt which 
is now being made to reduce the maximum 
dividends of gas companies from 10 to 7 per 
cent. perannum. The gas: companies have not 
kept faith with the public: their gas is abomi- 
nable, and their prices are still too high: they 
have juggled with bonuses and maximam divi- 
a in wave re me the end which the 
the public beheof, aad therefore they have 
brought down this attempt to reduce: their divi- 
dends upen their own heads; mevertheless,: we 
must record our opinion: that thistis an injurious 
and uncalled for interference with the property 
of shareholders, whovare not seldom widows and 
orphans, or persons entirely dependent on the 
profits of gas companies. Injury to these is 
what we camnot be justly charged with: our 
successful endeavours to reduce the ‘prices 
of gas, amd improve its quality throughout 
the whole country, ever tended, as we always 
insisted they would, to improve the dividends of 
companies'as well as to promote the interests of 
the public; amd at length it became quite 
common for directors themselves to propose 
reduction in price for the very purpose of raising 
their dividends ; and they seldom if ever failed to 
raise them by doing so. Inreducing their prices, 
however, and improving their gas, so as to hold 
forth strong inducements to the public to fill 
private dwellings with cheerful gas lights, by 
all means let the companies earn the profits 
they have heretofore been allowed to earn; and 
10 per cent. per annum cannot be regarded, in 
commercial transactions, to be anything like 
usurious interest in return for public services. 
Though the gas which the Imperial gas company 
supplies the Londoners with is now most shame- 
ful stuff, we regret to observe from statements in 
the papers that the price of their shares has 
fallen from 851. to 63i. in consequence of the 
threatened Bill now in Parliament, and that the 
shares of other companies have fallen in propor- 
tion. Sir 8. Northcote, who introduced the Bill 
into Parliament, has expressed his willingness to 
substitute another Bul for the present one, 
leaving in blank all figures as to price and 
standard quality of gas, but he does not seem to 
have alluded to the threatened reduction of 
maximum dividends. Of course Sir 8. North- 
cote’s object is that all surplus may more 
stringently than heretofore be applied to the 
reduction of price to the public: we hope, how- 
ever, that he will think better of it, and not 
insist upon the reduction of dividend; more 
especially as the public are not only interested 
in a reduction of price, but also in an improve- 
ment of quality. Much better give way on the 
point of dividend than on that of standard quality. 

The price of gas is about to be reduced at 
Birmingham to 2s. 5d., 2s. 7d., and 2s. 9d. per 
1,000 feet, the rate varying according to the 
quantity consumed. 

The directors of the Faversham Gas Company 
have commenced making extensive alterations 
at their works, in the construction of a new tank 
and gasholder (the latter capable of storing up- 
wards of 50,000 cubic feet of gas), erecting new 
retort-house for forty-six retorts, new coal-store, 
and other buildings. It is understood that the 
whole plant and works will be remodelled under 
the direction of and trom plans prepared by the 
company’s engineer, Mr. Darney. These altera- 
tions have been found necessary in order to meet 
the increasing demand for gas in this town, and 
also to enable the company to manufacture their 
gas with greater economy. 

Professor Frankland, in the course of the last 
of a series of lectures on “ Coal Gas,” which he 


has been delivering at the Royal Institution, 
said he had just had the illuminating power of 
the gas supplied to different large towns tested 
by the standard sperm candles, and now holds 
written and signed certificates in his possession 
of the result as follow ;—Berlin, 15°5 candles ; 
Paris, 12°3; London, 12:1; Vienna, 9°0; Edin- 
burgh, 28:0; Manchester, 22:0; Liverpool, 22°0; 
Glasgow, 28°0; Aberdeen, 35:0; Greenock, 285; 
Hawick, 30°0; Inverness, 25:0; Paisley, 30°3; 


- | Carlisle, 16-0; Birmingham, 15°0. Thus the gas 


supplied to Edinburgh and Glasgow gives more 
fthan twice the light of the gas provided for 
‘London. The above shows the average light 
given by the gas furnished in London; but, in 
instances, it only equals nine candles. 
gas of London, also, he stated, is richer 
{fouler ?] than it ought to be in the sulphur 
compounds, and in burning gives off too much 
poisonons sulphurous acid and other gaseous 
vapours injurious to health and property. Lon- 
don gas is now worse than it was many years 
ago, although its methods of manufacture have 
been cheapened by the discoveries of science, 
all new inventions in this direction having been 
eagerly taken up by the gas companies, who, so 
far as is: known, have not adopted a single inven- 
tion whieh would benefit the consumer. The 
lecturer concluded by saying “ gaslight should 
have an inating power of twenty caudies, 
below which no gas is fit for household use!’ 
The Anglo-Roman Gas Company has just 
signed ite mew contract with the munieipality 
| for the illumination of the remaining part-of the 
city, more than half of which is still lighted 
with oil-lamps. A great development of resources 
will be required for carrying out this plan, whieh 
has been facilitated by the Government having 
granted permission for the cast-iron tubes re- 
quired for the purpose to be imported duty free. 
On the first-establishment of the gasworks, the 
import duty on cast-iron pipes in the Papal 
States was:200 per cent. on their value. 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Wolverhampton.—To the carpenters and joiners 
and to the plasterers are now added the brick- 


layers, who have agreed to arbitration between | 


Railway have sent a memorial to the directors, 
requiring an increase of their wages to the same 
scale as that agreed to by the Brighton Board. 
The firemen ask that, when promoted to Be 
drivers, they shall rise to the highest position at 
the end of three years. They do not ask this 
rise to be at the end of twelve months, as in the 
case of the Brighton men. The whole of the 
engine-drivers of the Darlington section of the 
North Eastern Railway, in connexion with the 
mineral and. goods department, have struck 
work, 

The engine-drivers on the Scottish railways are 
agitating for an improvement of their present 
position in:respect of wages and hours of laboar. 
At a recemst meeting held in Glasgow it was 
resolved that ten hours should be submitted to 
the employers as a fair day’s work; and with 

to wages'a scale was agreed to, ranging 
from 5s..to 7s. 6d. per day for drivers, and from 
3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. for firemen. 

The whole of the Buglish navvies at work on 
the Midland Railway, at Somers-town and St. 
Pancras-churchyard, left their employ last week, 
the ostensible reason being that about 100 Bel- 
giam navvies had been introdaeed by Messrs. 
Waring, the contractors for that portion of the 
line. The foreigners work at much lower wages 
than those paid to the English labourers, and 
this, it may be remembered, last year caused 

distarbances:mear Caterham and Horsham 
between the two parties. Immediately the men, 
about 400 in number, came out with their 
shovels and picks, they held a meeting on the 
| ground! that és i for the Midland Station. 
A chairman was elected, and several persons 
Speke, and ittwas propesed and carried, with a 
loud cheer, that all the men should be fetched 
off the works, and not again resume work until 
the Belgians had been discharged. Pickets 
| were sent up the line, numbering about 150, 
| to inform the men at Agar-town and elsewhere 
|of what had occurred, and to fetch theqgangs 
off the works. Fears being entertained! that the 
navvies would proceed to attack the Bélgians, 
information was given to the police, but fer- 
tunately their aid was not required. "Thetfore- 
man of the Belgians was warned to leave the 
works. 














A Parliament of Workmen.—The Emperor of 
the French has, it is said, sanctioned a curious 


themselves and their employers when differences | experiment. A Parliament of workmen, consist- 


arise. A first court of arbitration between six 
delegate bricklayers and six delegate builders 


was recently held, under the umpireship of Mr. | 
Rupert Kettle, in a committee-room of the Town- | 
hall. An application for an increase of wages of | 
a farthing per hour was granted; and it was | siderable freedom of debate. 

| The Eight Hours Movement in America. — 


arranged that while the masters should not in- 
terfere with the men’s union, unionists should not 
interfere with the employment of non-unionists. 
Arrangements were made for the drawing out of 
a code of rules which will provide for any future 
alterations, either in wages or arrangements, 
by arbitration. The masons and labourers are 
now the only two branches in the building trade 
here who have not yet adopted this wise and 
satisfactory mode of settling disputes; but it is be- 
lieved that the latter will soon follow the example 
of the bricklayers. The masons have given 
notice for an increase of jd. per hour, and 
change of rules, and the masters offer to submit 
the questions to arbitration ; to which, however, 
the men are very much opposed. 

Blackburn.—The corporation labourers are at 
present out on strike. Their dissatisfaction, we 
hear, is due to the refusal of some of their de- 
mands relating to the Saturday half-holiday. 
The painters who for a long period have dis- 
cussed with their employers a re-adjustment of 
wages, have failed to come to terms; and the 
notices of the men having expired without a 
settlement, that branch of the trade is sus- 
pended. At a general meeting of the Blackburn 
branch of the Defence Association of master 
engineers, machinists, &c., it was unanimously 
resolved that as the various works in the town 
have a sufficient supply of men for all present 
requirements, this meeting stands adjourned for 
two months from the present date. The nine- 
hours movement in the joinery trade is the sub- 
ject of negotiation between masters and men. 
The movement commenced six months ago, when 
the men demanded a reduction of hours from 
fifty-five to forty-nine hours per week, the weekly 
wages to remain without alteration at 28s. 
Notices were served at the time, a period of six 
months being the customary term for projected 
alterations in the terms of working. 

The Railway Employés.—The engine-drivers 





ing of 302 delegates, elected by all the trades in 
France, is to assemble in Paris daring the Exhi- 
bition, to discuss all kinds of questions connected 
with their work. Official rooms have been as- 
signed them, and they are to be allowed con- 


| Illinois is the first American State that has 


| adopted the eight-hour system, but Illinois has 
/made the exceptions greater than the rule. By 
‘the law recently passed in that State, it is pro- 
| vided that from the lst of May eight hours of 
| labour between the rising and the setting of the 


sun are to constitute and be a legal day’s work 
in all mechanical trades, arts, and employments, 
and other cases of labour and service by the day. 
But the Act is not in any way to apply to farm- 
labour (Illinois being a great agricultural state), 
nor to labour or service by the year, month, or 
week, nor to prevent parties from agreeing for 
as many hours of work as they think proper. 





IMPORTANT TO ENGINEERS. 


A cass of importance to engineers was heard at 
the Liverpool Assizes, before Mr. Justice Mellor, 
in which the administrator of the late Mr. W. 
Stubbs, C.E., Liverpool, sought to recover a sum of 
money, alleged to have been due to thedeceased as 
salary, from the Holywell Railway Company. It 
appeared that at the construction of the Holy- 
well Railway the deceased had been engaged as 
engineer for fifteen months, to receive 5001. as 
remuneration. The money was to be paid quar- 
terly by instalments of one-fifth. At the end of 
the first quarter the money was paid, with 10/. 
as travelling expenses, according to previous 
agreement. No more money was drawn, and at 
the end of the third quarter Stubbs died. It was 
therefore now sought to recover two quarters’ 
salary and travelling expenses. For the defence 
i¢ was urged that the deceased was engaged to 
do certain specified work, but he had died before 
the most important part of the work was 


done. ; 
Witnesses were called on both sides, and while 





and firemen employed on the Great Eastern 


on the one hand it was contended that Stubbs’s 
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MODERN FONTS—Messrs. Francis, ARCHITECTS. 
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ae St. Mary’s, Acton. Christ Church, Mayfair, London. 


services were worth 3001., on the other it was; smaller gate on each side. The gate-piers MODERN FONTS. 
urged that the 1101. already paid fally compen-, throughout the park are each worked out of a , ‘ neon" 
Fi sated him. A verdict for the plaintiff was re- single block of Irish granite ; the chief pair of Ot, BAY, Se eee ee ag: — 
ia turned for 1601., 101. being for expenses. Leave) the main entrance measuring 10 ft. 6 in. high., Tue parish church of Acton having been re- 
} was given to move, but his lordship thought the, To the right-hand side of the Foregate-street | built, it was necessary that the whole of the 
} defendants had better let the matter rest. | entrance stands the Lodge, which is built iu the | fittings should be made to harmonize with the 
| timbered style, in accordance with the ancient; new structure. Most of the more prominent 
| character of the city of Chester. The gables are | fittings were the gifts of friends or parishioners, 
: | enriched with carvings in oak, the most pro- | either as memorials, or gy - eioag t 
iy z > | minent features of which are the figu~es of| interest taken in the work. The font we illus- 
pid THE NEW PUBLIC PARK FOR ruemaal William the Conqueror and the seven Earls of | trate was presented by a parishioner to replace 
yi Tuis park is being laid out and decorated Chester. The tiles with which the roofs are| a very meagre specimen of modern work in the 
with ornamental shrubs by Mr. Kemp, land-| covered are glazed ones of special manufacture, | old church. The materials used are Caen stone 
| eee scape gardener, Birkenhead, and it is generally’ and were made by Mr. Peake, of Tunstall, Staf-| for the upper portion, and Bath stone for the 
te understood that the Marquis of Westminster in- | fordshire. The woodwork in the gables, roof, &e., | base; the small shafts supporting the arches 
re tends to present the park to the city for the of the Lodge are of oak. In addition to the! being in polished Devonshire marble. ‘The 
ae use and recreation of the inhabitants. In’ living accommodation for the keeper of the park | shields in the trefoils contain emblems of the 
mde fs November, 1865, a subscription was originated there is a board-room provided for meetings of | Passion, surrounded by foliage, with monograms 
8 | : ; by his lordship’s tenantry and by the citizens of the committee ; also other offices for the use of | of our Lord and the Virgin Mary alternating 
Chester, for the purpose of raising a testimonial | the public. | below, the church being dedicated to St. Mary. 
BE! be to his lordship. Upwards of 5,0001. were very soon; There are two main walks, or avenues, 15 ft.| The font in Christ Church, Mayfair, repre- 
abel contributed, and it was ultimately resolved that | wide, leading to, and intersecting at right-| sented by the second engraving, was presented 
a fe the testimonial should take the form of a statue | angles, the site upon which the statue is to be | to the new church in Down-street, Piccadilly, by 
Tee E. aud be erected in a prominent place in the new | placed. At the bottom of the hill is the well- | the widow of ihe first incumbent designate, the 
park, the formation of which at that time was known “ Billy Hobby’s Well,” over which has| late Rev. A. 3. Whatton, who died from the 
t just commenced. , _been erected a cover, with sixteen shafts of| result of an accident in Hyde Park before any 
: The site of the park is on the south-east side polished red granite, having carved capitals and| steps had been taken to erect the permanent 
of the city, on the banks of the Dee, command-_| bases. building. The material, as in the former case, 
ing fine views. Immediately facing the river-, Mr. Douglas, of Chester, is the architect of | is Bath and Caen stone, with Devonshire marble 
front of the new grounds is Queen’s Park, which the buildings, which have been executed by | shafts to base. The shields in trefoils around 
is approached by a suspension bridge some dis- Messrs. B. & O. Owens, of Chester, with the | the bowl are in alabaster, and contain suitable 
tance lower down the river. | exception of the river wall and other masonry,| emblems, alternating with the monogram of 
The new park, as described in the local) which have been done by Mr. Henry Wigginer. | Mr. Whatton,—A.B.W. A brass inscription on 
Courant, is enclosed partly by a stone wall, and’ Almost the whole of the ironwork (with the| the wall above records the memorial character 
partly by wrought-iron fencing on a low stone exception of the entrance gates and railing be- | of the font. 
plinth. The main entrance, opposite the new | tween the park and St. John’s Churchyard) has} Both these fonts were executed by Mr. F. G. 
City-road, is from Foregate-street, and consists been executed by local tradesmen, in erat Reg Anstey, of Alpha-road, Regent’s Park, from the 
of a large pair of gates in the centre, with a with the desire of the Marquis of Westminster. designs of Messrs. Francis, architects. 
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SMITHFIELD MEAT AND POULTRY 
MARKET, LONDON. 


THE preparatory works for the new Meat 
Market in Smithfield have so far advanced 
that the “ first stone” is to be laid almost im- 
mediately. Many of its brick arches, on iron 
girders and columns, which will form the floor 
of the market, are turned, and the basement 
walls for the four towers, at angles, are in course 
of execution. 

At the close of our last volume we gave a 
view of the market externally, a section of the 
roadway, and descriptive particulars of the pro- 
posed building.* We now add a view through 
the central roadway, which depends mainly for 
effect, as we before mentioned, on the screen of 
oak framing, filled in with cast-iron scroll-work, 
which is carried up to the spring of the roof- 
timbers, and on the dreesing of the curved prin- 
cipals. Our readers may remember that the 
building is being erected under contract by 
Messrs. Browne & Robinson, under the superin- 
tendence of the City architect, Mr. Horace 
Jones. 

The money has been raised by the issue of 
City Debenture Bonds at par, bearing 44 per 
cent. interest, and redeemable in 10 years, 
secured upon the rents of the markets, as well 
as upon the general estates and property of the 
Corporation. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


separated from the transepts by similar arches 
(two on each side), shafts, &c. The clearstory 
above is pierced with ten double-light windows, 
with traceried heads. The aisles and transepts 
are lighted by three-light ‘windows, with heads 
filled in with tracery ; and the west window, of 
seven lights, and the chancel window, of five 
lights, have elaborately traceried heads. The 
principal north porch has clustered shafts, of 
Lizard Serpentine marble, carved caps, and 
moulded stone archivolts and bases, similar 
marble being used for the vaulting shafts to the 
chancel arch. The tower is to be of four stages, 
the lower containing the south porch, with 
belfry over, and two light windows in the 
upper stage, with marble shafts, traceried 
heads, &c. The church is of brick and stone, 
the interior being faced with Suffolk white, 
red, and blue Staffordshire bricks, in bands, 
devices, &c.; white brick arches to the nave and 
chancel, and coloured bricks to the rear arches 
of doors and windows. The brick decorations 
are elaborate, and the details display care in the 
arrangement of colour. The roof is open tim- 
bered, with curved principals, the rafters being 
exposed, and boarded on the upper face. The 


light iron pillars, and, like the platform, are sur- 
rounded by an ornamental iron railing in a 
framing of varnished deal. The ceiling is divided 
into coffers by ornamented beams, which are 
supported on trusses. The central coffers are 
furnished with gaslights. The galleries will 
accommodate about 200 ladies, the whole syna- 
gogue thus affording room for about 450 persons 
inall. Adjoining the synagogue, which is placed 
diagonally on its plot of land, are houses for the 
ministers, and a school for 150 boys, with suit- 
able accommodation for teachers, &c. The 
whole work has been designed and superin- 
tended by Mr. N. N. Collins. 








RAILWAY MATTERS. 


Communication between Passengers and Guards. 
Matters are moving at last towards the point 
so often urged by us. Experiments have been 
made on the Great Western line between 
Paddington and Windsor, as to the practica- 
bility of carrying out a union of Mr. Spagno- 
letti’s electrical communication with a “ safety- 





principals are supported on stone caps (carved), 
stone shafts, &c. The stalls to the chancel are 


The whole of the woodwork, save oak, is stained 





Cambridge.—The London and County Bank | 


premises, of which we gave a view and plan in 
the Buiider for last year (p. 426), have been 
opened. The building has been erected at the 


corner of Trumpington and Bene’t streets, and | 
is in the Tudor style, and built of white brick | 


with Bath stone dressings. It is 60 ft. in height, 
and has a frontage to Trumpington-street of | 
49 ft., and 85 ft. in Bene’t-street, the main | 
entrance being at the corner of the two streets. | 


nave, &c., of blue and red quarries laid in pat- 
terns. The reredos is designed of stone, with 
| marble shafts, carved caps, crockets, finials, &c., 


and varnished. The paving to the chancel is of | 
Minton’s encaustic tiles, and to the gangway of | 


cage” for railway guards, invented by a Mr. 
Baker. A number of gentlemen, including the 


of oak, with carved oak standards, and oak fronts| Duke of Sutherland, Captain Mangles, and 
with traceried panels. The other seats are of |the inventors, Messrs. Spagnoletti and Baker, 


deal, with wrought, cut, and moulded standards. | accompanied the train. The electrical commu- 


nication, on the pulling of a handle in a carriage, 
ignited a coloured light and rang a bell in the 


|guard’s van. The safety-cage (respecting the 
| merits of which special plan of moving along a 
| train we know nothing personally as yet) con- 
| sisted of an iron framework, having two grooved 


| and is partially inlaid with marble. The centre | wheels at the top and two at the bottom, 


| 


The side panels will be filled in with the Com- 


with black marble shafts. The canopies are 
carved, and in the head of each are carved coats 


panel contains in alto-relievo the conversion of | running on an iron guide-rail fixed on the off- 
St. Paul, the figures being two-thirds full-size. 
| of thé train. The groove of the top wheels also 
/mandments. The sedilia is of Caen stone, run along close under a guide-rail fixed on the 
| top of each carriage to keep the cage-frame 
| Steady. 
of arms of the sees of Canterbury and London, 


side of the carriages, extending the whole length 


The guard on entering the cage 
attached to the moveable frame could, by pull- 


In Trumpington-street, on the first and second | and of the patron, Sir T. M. Wilson, bart. The ing or pushing, propel it along the sides of the 
floors, are two oriel windows, with gurgoyles on | 8edilia was ‘he gift of the architect. The bowl carriages until he came to the carriage from 


the top of each, the shutters being Bunnett’s iron | 


of the font is K shaped, the angle of the cross 


which the signal was given. By means of this 


rolling ones. The architects of the building, | being filled in with carving, and is supported invention the guard could at any time during 
which, it is estimated will cost about 10,000/.,,0n a cluster of eight serpentine marble shafts. | the running of the train make an inspection of 
are Messrs. Francis, Brothers, of London; and | On the faces of the bowl are quatrefoil panels, | the whole of the carriages, thus preventing the 
the builders, Messrs. Myers & Sons. The stain-| with emblems of St. John, &c. The ca:ving necessity of stopping the train to ascertain the 


ing has been executed by Mr. H. 8. Gray, of | 
Cambridge. The main entrance is of carved 
stone, with encaustic tiled floor and stained oak 
doors. The banking-room in dimensions is about 
39 ft. each way. It is lighted by four large 
windows, and has a panelled stained roof 
ornamented with bosses and leaves, varnished. 
The floor in front of the counter is inlaid 
with Minton’s encaustic tiles, of the star 
pattern, and the fireplace is built of Corsham 
stone, with marble columns and shelf. The 
manager's and waiting rooms are similarly fitted 
up. Inthe basement of the building is a fire- 
proof strong room, 19 ft. 6 in. by 18 ft. 6 in., 
built of fire-proof bricks, with double iron doors, 
fitted with Hobbs’s patent locks. The manager's 
house is situated over the banking-room. Ad- 
joining the manager’s house in Bene’t-street, a 
private house forms part of the whole building. 
The whole of the roof has an iron cresting. The 
chimneys are atone capped. 








CONSECRATION OF ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, 
CHARLTON, S8.E. 


Tue church of St. Paul, Charlton next Wool- 
wich, consists of nave and aisles, chancel, north 
and south transepts, organ chamber, vestry, two 
north porches, south porch, and vestry porch. 
There will be a tower and spire (190 ft. high), 
at the south-west angle, standing external to 
the church, and containing the south porch, but 
from want of funds this is not yet built. There 
are no galleries. The accommodation is for 
896, and the cost has been about 5,5001., 
including lighting, heating, reredos, font, &c. The 
style is Gothic, of the Decorated period. 
The internal dimensions of the church are,— 
Nave, 84 ft. by 24 ft.; aisles, 14 ft. 2 in. wide ; 
chancel, 35 ft. by 24 ft.; and transepts, 19 ft. 
by 17 ft. each. The height from floor to ridge is 
60 ft. The nave is separated from the aisles by 
an arcade of five arches on each side, supported 
on Hollington stone shafts and responds, with 
moulded bases and carved caps. The chancel is 





is emblematical. The contract for the church 
was taken by Mr. Robert Abraham, of Poplar. | 
The reredos, font, and carving were executed | 
by Mr. 8. Sansom, of Lambeth. The architect | 
is Mr. W. Wigginton, under whose superintend- | 
ence the work was carried out. Mr. H. Pulman | 
was clerk of the works. 








CONSECRATION OF THE BOROUGH NEW 
SYNAGOGUE. 


Tue Jewish community resident on the south 
side of the Thames have erected, in Albion-place, 
Walworth-road, a new synagogue, which has 
just been consecrated. The building is in the 
Italian style, the front being a portico of the 
Doric order. The vestibule is floored with orna- 
mental tiles, and flanked by stone staircases 
leading to ladies’ galleries. Two doors from the 
vestibule give access to the floor of the syna- 
gogue, which will accommodate 200 or 250 per- 
sons. In the centre, occupying the whole 
breadth between the aisles, is the platform on 
which the service is performed. This is enclosed 
with an ornamental iron railing, and at the back 
are seats for the choir, the reading-desk being 
placed in front. The desk is covered with an 
embroidered cloth of purple velvet, and the 
smaller desk placed upon it is fringed with 
amber silk. In front of the desk on the floor of 
the synagogue is the pew of the wardens, beyond 
which are seats for the congregation reaching 
up to near the steps leading to the sanctuary. 
These steps are of polished marble, and form the 
approach to a semi-octagonal recess, flanked by 
Corinthian pillars and covered by recessed 
arches, on the outer of which is the inscrip- 
tion, “ Know before whom thou standest,” in 
Hebrew. The interior is roofed with amber 
glass, which sheds a mellow light. in front of 
a curtain of purple velvet, on which is em- 
broidered a wreath of gold surrounding an in- 
scription in Hebrew embodying @ prayer that 
the Lord would hear worshippers in the house, 
the whole being surmounted by a jewelled crown. 





* See vol. xxiv., pp. 956, 967, 


cause of the signal. The inventer, Mr. Baker, 
on receiving the signal from a first-class carriage, 
issued from the guard’s van several times during 
the trip, placed himself in the cage, and pro- 
pelled himself along the side of the train, visit- 
ing the compartments from which the signals 
had been given, with, it is said, the greatest ease 
and safety. But what of bridges and tunnels ? 
some of them, we fear, would not admit of such 
& cage traversing the trains in transit. 
Metropolitan District Railway Company.—At 
the fifth half-yearly general meeting of this 
company a report from the engineers was read, 
giving a description of the present state of the 
works. It appeared from this report that the 
works and line between the West London Exten- 
sion Railway and the Kensington and Gloucester- 
road joint stations were so far advanced that this 
part of the railway may be opened for public 
traffic within a few months of the present time. 
The stations in the inner circle of the line at 
Kensington, Gloucester-road, Sloane-square, and 
Victoria (Pimlico) were now being roofed in. 
The railway works at Westminster were com- 
pleted before the opening of Parliament. On 
the portion of the line between Brompton and 
the Broadway (Westminster) the works were in 
at several points, and a considerable 
part of the whole work of construction was 
finished or in hand. On the west side of the 
Fulham-road the retaining walls had been built 
to their full height for some distance, and the 
remaining property was now being cleared to 
the Brompton station. At Sioane-square the 
excavation and arching of the railway and the 
ironwork for the Ranelagh Sewer were being 
actively carried on. Between Sloane-square 
station and Upper Hbury-street nearly 200 yards 
of retaining wall and arching had been finished 
with the requisite girder covering and sewer 
crossings. Between Belgrave-street South and 
Buckingham-row a length of 850 yards was 
nearly completed, including the crossing of the 
King’s Scholars’-pond Sewer, by an iron tube of 
14 ft. diameter, and other important sewer works, 
gas and water mains. . 
Traffic Receipts.—The traffic receipts of rail- 
ways in the United Kingdom for the week end- 





The galleries which run along the two sides and 
\the western end of the building are supported by 


ing March 22, 1867, upon a mileage of 12,537, 
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amount to 632,5291., being equal to 56l. 9s. per 
For the corresponding week of last year 
the receipts were 640,325/., the number of miles 
A comparison 
of the two weeks shows a decrease in the aggre- 
gate receipts of 7,796/.; and an increase in the 


mile. 


open 12,364, or 511. 1s. per mile. 


number of miles open of 173. 

Railway Fares and Charges.—We hear that 
the railway companies are thinking of raising 
their rates and charges to the public. The sub- 
ject, it is said, has been mooted amongst the 
leading companies during the last couple of 
months, and such of them as are under their 
Parliamentary powers will, it is probable, shortly 
advance their rates. Some, however, already 
charge to the utmost allowed them, save in 
return tickets. 

The Moscow Railway.—It is said that the 
Russian Government is in negotiation with a 
private company for the sale of the Moscow 
railroad, and that the price demanded is about 
12,000,0001. 

Canada.—Our Parliament, by a majority of 


247 to 67, has guaranteed a loan of 3,000,0001. | 


| merits, and not in relation to Burlington 


to the new dominion of Canada, to enable the 


aS ~~ 


ever suggest that every house in the street called Burling- 
ton Gardens should be in the same style of architecture. 
All the arrangements were now complete, and plans would 
be placed before the House prior to any fresh vote being 
asked for. 

Mr, Cardwell said, he did not believe that if the eleva- 
tion which it was proposed to erect in Burlington Gardens 
for the University of Weeden had been exhibited in the 
library before the vote was taken, the House would have 
contributed a single shilling. The noble lord thought it 
absurd to suppose that because the Royal Academy was to 
be in a certain style the University of London should be in 
the same style. The House might possibly entertain a 
different opinion. It appeared to him that there was a 
great deal to be said in favour of harmonising the buildings 
upon one site, He should be glad if the noble lord would 
state what amount of smart money would have to be paid 
in order to get rid of the present elevation, and to sub- 
stitute another; and, as there had already been two plans 
prepared, he hoped that a third would be obtained, and at 
no very distant date adopted. 

Mr. Beresford Hope said the present discussion had 
shown how ill eivieed the House was in the last Parlia- 
ment when it,threw over what would have been a con- 
sistent, easy, and cheap scheme, namely, that of building 
| the National Gallery on the site of Burlington Gardens, 
| so that the nation might have had one uniform and har- 
| monious structure. A distinct promise, he remembered, 
was given to lay the plans and elevations of the contem- 
plated buildings before the House. With respect to the 
proposed building for the London University, he was o' 
opinion that it ought to be treated ray its own 

ouse. Whe- 





|ther Mr. Pennethorne’s plan were adopted or not, he 
' thought that it should be examined, and what was bad in 
| it rejected or altered, but if so it should be corrected upon 
| its own merits alone. 


great inter-colonial railway to be constructed. 





it is completely under control, and need not be 
used a single moment except when wanted, as 
the spirit-lamp, when lighted and screwed on, 
sets fire to the magnesium as fast as it is supplied 
to it through the tap. The management, there. 
fore, is both simple and economical, We should 
think this lamp very suitable for photographie 
use, if, as is said, portraits can be taken by meang 
of the magnesium light. 








ANCIENT CANOPIED SANCTUARIES, 


Tue parish churches of Brilley and Michael- 
church in this county (Hereford), lying on the 
north bank of the Wye, between Hereford 
and Hay, the former of which has been, and 
the latter is about to be, restored, under my 
superintendence, contain in their chancel ar- 
rangements a peculiarity of infinite beauty, 
which, so far as my experience goes,—having 
never met with a similar example,—is by no 
means usual. 

Neither of these churches ever had chancel- 
arches, but both have had chancel-screens and 
rood-lofts. That of Brilley had lost its chancel- 
screen, but not the timbers sustaining the rood- 





Mr. Tite expressed an opinion that a building after the 


THE BURLINGTON HOUSE SITE. 


Iw the House of Commons, on Friday, the 6th, Mr. Layard 
called attention to the buildings now in course of erection 
on the site of Burlington House, especially with referepge 
to the pledge given to Parliament last year ; and moved 
for copy of correspondence between the First Commis- 
sioner of Werks and the London University, relating to 
the bvildings in question. Burlington House, he re- 
marked, was to be gutted, and made a sort of portico to 
the buildiugs to be erected behind it. The colonnade, 
which was a very important and interesting feature of 
Burlington House, would altogether disappear, and what 
was proposed round about Burlington House would be 
something like marrying a short man to a very tall 
woman. It was proposed, therefore, to add a story to 
the present building, and, to give it something like strength 
at the base, a coionnade was to be erected, uniting the 
two ends of the building. As the house itself was en- 
trusted to Mr. Smirke, the facade in Piccadilly to Messrs. 
Banks & Barry, and the buildings behind to Mr. Penne- 
thorne, it might have been supposed that these gentlemen 
would be required to consult tugether, in order that one 
architectural idea might be carried out ; and 999 people 
out of 1,000, if they had been asked what style should be 
followed, would have said,—‘‘The style of Burlington 
House.” Mr. Pennethorne proposed its elevation in the 
Palladian or Classic style, as any one else would have | 
done; but a change had taken place in the Government, | 
andthe noble lord who had become First Commissioner | 
of Works having unfortunately an attachment to Gothic, | 
a design was sent in by Mr. Pennethorne in the Italian 
Gothic style. He was puzzled to know what was meant 
by Italian Gothic. Was it the chaste Early Franciscan 
order, the style of Milan Cathedral; or what? Mr. Pen- 
nethorne was directed to retain the plan of the building, 
but to convert it from Classic into Tealian Gothic, which 
was an absurdity, because the interior arrangements that 
would suit # Pailadian building would probably not suit a 
Goihic building. The London University appeared not 
to have been consulted in the matter. Afier making 
several attempts to induce the noble lord to withdraw this 
Italian facade, they passed another resolution on the 25th 
of March, to the effect that, having regard to the design, | 
the modern style of architecture would be preferable 
either to Mediwva) or Italian Gothic. The answer they 
gt was something like telling them to mind their own 

usiness, and that the design was to be carried out as a 
whole, He had seen the elevation for the additional story | 
to Burlington House, and for the wings and facade in| 
Piccadilly, and he admitted that they were very hand- | 
some, and that Mr, Smirke had done all that he could toim- | 
prove the building. On the whole, this grand entrance in | 
Piccadilly, and the lofty ornamental buildings in the 
Palladian style, did great credit to Mr. Smirke and to | 
Messrs. Banks & Barry; and he trusted that when mem- 
bers saw the plans, as they would do, in the library of the 
House, they would meet their approval. During the dis- 
cussion respecting the enlargement of Burlington House, 
there was a distinct pledge given that no more money | 
would be asked for until the plans had been submitted to 
the inspection of hon, members, These pledges had been 
violated, although 20,0007. bad been voted, on the distinct 
understanding that the House of Commons was to have 
the power to approve or disapprove of the plans. It ap- 
peared now that the noble lord held that the head of a 
department was not bound by the pledges of hie prede- 
cessor; but if that theory were to hold good there would 
be no confidence in any department. If some explanation 
were not given he would certainly move that the vote be 
rejected, and the building stopped until the House had 
the sepetteniy of rs the plans. 

Lord J. Manners said, he had never desired Mr. Penne- 
thorne to make a design in any particular style ; but when 
he found that the House had voted 2°,000/. for building 
the university, and when the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said it was desirable that the works should commence at 
once; and when, further, he found that his predecessor 
had instructed Mr. Pennethorne to prepare specifications, 
his clear duty was not to stop the works, but to take the 
necessary steps to carry them on to completion. What 
bleme could be attached to him for carrying out the wishes 
of his predecessor he was at a loss to know. The hon. 
member said that there were important documents at the 
London University to show that he had instructed Mr. 
Pennethorne to design a Byzantine facade: all he could 
say was that he had never seen those documents and knew 
nothing about them. The Royal Academy were to erect a 
gallery in the rear of Burlington House at their own ex- 
pense. What style did the hon. member think would be 
adopted for that building? Did he expect it would be 
Palladian? [Mr. Layard.—“I hope so.”] That st) le 
was entirely unsuited for the exbibition of pictures, which 





was all that the Academicians had in view. Noone would 


'model of Somerset House was admirably adapted for all 
| such purposes as the proposed buiding was intended for. 


He suggested that an elevation should be prepared as well 


loft. The chancel of each is some 30 ft. long 
or thereabouts. In each case the sanctuary or 
altar end has been enclosed by a screen east- 


as plans, and laid upon the library table, so as to give| ward of the choir, advanced about 10 ft. from 


hon. members some idea of what the front would be like. 
Mr. C. Bentinck thought that if the building was to be 
erected they should endeavour to make it one design. He 
trusted that the First Commissioner of Works would give 
directions that the building should not be proceeded with 
until the designs were in the nog A of the House 
Lord Elcho was also of opinion t 


stopped until the designs were produced. 


| 


| the east wall or reredos. 
| I now come to the peculiarity I wish to 
|mention. Against the east wall are carved oak 


| posts, corresponding in position to similar posts, 


at the works should be | forming the support to the sanctuary-screen ; 
|others are placed along the north and south 


Mr. Cowper admitted that the undertaking referred to | sides, and together uphold an enriched cornice 


had been given, and was still of opinion that the plans and 
elevation should be placed in the rug Italian Gothic 
was a style in which many beautiful buildings could be 
constructed, but he thought if there ever was a 


Burlington House, 

With respect to this discussion, Lord John Manners has 
since stated to the House that, regarding the works of the 
London University, it has now been decided that the 
works shall be proceeded with without prejudice to the 
style of architecture; and he added that the probable 
extra cost of changing the style would be between 7,000/, 
and 8,000/. 








DAYLIGHT IN THE MINES. 


lace un- | 
suitable for a building in Italian Gothic, it was the site of 


| heads. 


| them. 


| prototype in the canopy-covered altars of 


and a canopy formed of panelled work, with oak 
moulded ribs, the intersections in the case of 
Michaelchurch being concealed with carved 
Each canopy is of the width of the 
chancel, and extends from east to west from 


_the chancel-wall to the sanctuary-screen. These 


‘canopies are much below the chancel roof, 


the timbers of which are seen passing over 
Doubtless this arrangement has its 


the ancient basilicas; but it is so unknown to 
our experience that I draw your attention to it 
in the hope that examples of a kindred nature 
may be brought to notice ; and I should be much 


A maGNnestum hand-lamp has been made on obliged to any incumbent or churchwarden, 


Mr. Larkin’s principle; and, as we have seen 
and examined it, we may here briefly describe 
its peculiarities. The magnesium is not supplied 
to the light in wire or ribbon form, requiring 
something like clockwork in its management. 


}aware of such examples, who would inform me 
| of them. 


No similar instances of a canopied sanctuary, 


| as exemplified in these churches, are known to me, 
|either from personal observation or from works 


The metal is in the form of a granular powder, | on the architecture or ancient ritualistic arrange- 
either alone or mixed with sand, and is merely | ment of the chancels of this country. 


supplied by a tap through a tube to the flame of | 


Sanctuary screens are in themselves by no 


a spirit-lamp, which ignites it; and the instant | means common; there being, as I believe, but 
that the magnesiap smoke is formed, it passes off | one solitary example left, at the present day, 
through a fannel or chimney, which meets it at | that in the cathedral of St. David’s; but evi- 


the spot where it is formed. The lamp or lan- 
tern, therefore, is kept almost entirely free of 
smoke, and the light is in no degree obscured by 
it. Much of the smoke is arrested in the chim- 
ney, and a condenser is being applied to it, 
whereby this may be still more effectually ac- 
complished. The magnesium powder, though 
considerably cheaper, we are told, in use than 
the wire or ribbon, is still rather costly, being 
53. an ounce; but, manufactured on a large 
scale, the price would be much less; and we 
would suggest that experiments should be tried 
with lime, a mixture of which with the mag- 
nesium powder might, perhaps, economise the 
expenditure, by yielding a light equal to the 
magnesium light with half the quantity of the 
metal. The phenomena of the lime-light, though 
produced upon a different principle, and those of 
lime, indeed, even in the crucible on the fire, 
certainly give feasibility to such a suggestion. 
Tbe lime, no doubt, should be anhydrous, and 
not the soft and clinging slaked lime. 

The light given by Larkin’s lamp is splendid, 
and in its power of displaying colours closely 
resembles day light. It is now proposed to 
apply this very portable lamp in the exploration 
of the roofs of coal-mines, every crack and 
crevice of which could be seen by its means, so 
that where any danger existed lives could be 
saved ;—and the lives lost in mines from roof-falls 
is said to be as three to one lost by explosions. 
Railway tunnels might thus also be examined, 
and cavernous spaces, generally, explored. The 
lamp is not much heavier than an ordinary Davy, 
and the light can be raised and lowered instan- 
taneously by the mere turning of the tap, so that 


dences are to be found in some parish churches 
of their previous existence: 

The effect of what I have been describing is 
exceedingly impressive, and very much enhances 
the interest attaching to these otherwise rude, 
though characteristic, country churches. 

J. NICHOLSON, 








FREE TRADE IN ARCHITECTURE. 


Sir,—Will you allow me to say a word on the 
all-important subject of architectural competi- 
tion, and the new Manchester Town-hal! that is 
to be. To my mind there seems only one way 
for the future, and it is indicated in the terms of 
this very competition; but, unfortunately for 
architecture, only half indicated. If the Royal 
Academy consider it enough for the finding out of 
the capacity of a proposed student that he should 
produce one plan, one section, and one elevation 
of a building, these three drawings on a single 
sheet of double elephant paper ought to be enough 
to guide any Town-hall Committee in its selection 
of a competent architect, or architects to do its 
work. But, and this is why I trouble you with 
this note, this drawing or drawings should be 
autographic—the work of the architect himself, 
his own personal architectural handwriting, and 
not merely that of his clerk, or improver, or 
pupil, as is now pretty nearly always the case. 
Whatever is done afterwards by assistants, these 
first signatures should be genuine, and truly 
descriptive of the art mind, and hand of the 
artist who exhibits them. 
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Mr. Fergusson says there is no modern archi- 
tecture. Of course there is not, and never can 
be while the present system lasts; for surely is 
it not in the working out and elaborating a 
design that progress, i.e., individual mental 
movement, takes place? Another of your cor- 
respondents suggests that in all cases it would 
be well if some few well-recognised architects 
were to be at once fixed on: a process, to 
my mind, at once fatal to art; for what is it 
but protection in its very worst form? It is 
the simply selecting some half-dozen architects 
to do everything, i.e., through their clerks, from 
the well-thumbed books of precedent! It may 
surprise your correspondents to be told so, but 
there never haw yet been an architectural com- 
petition at all in its true sense by architects. 
The Law Courts competition, with an exception 
or two, is a competition between clerks and 
pupils and water-colour dranghtsmen: the 
“ magnificent signatures” are theirs, not their 
masters’. An architectural competition and 
exhibition of ae handwriting has yet 
to be ; and until we it, neither Mr. Fergusson 
nor any one else is or can be competent to deter- 
mine what the true state of the architectural 
capacity of the present time and middle of the 
nineteenth century really is. One single draw- 
ing, I contend, by the architect himself, is and 
must be worth a thousand bv his clerks, how- 
ever able they may be; for it is his own, men- 
tally and marually and progressively. The be- 
ginning has yet to come, but the public must 
call for it. C. B. A. 





CHANGE OF NAME IN LONDON 
DISTRICTS. 


Str,—In the insertion which you were good 
enough to make in the Builder, page 229, of 
“Change of Name in London Districts,” there 
are three slips; and, although I am quite aware 
that they are more owing to my indistinct 
writing than to the want of attention in your 
compositor, I feel it desirable for the sake of 
accuracy to request of you the kindness to notice 
them. ‘ Old Bread-street” should be “ Old 
Broad-street”’ (where Gresham House stands) ; 
“Knock Fingers” should be “ Knock Fergus ;” 
and “ Aog-lane” should be “ Hog-lane.” To my 
former observations I may add the following, 
leaving you to notice them or reject them as you 
may deem best—most of which I do not find on 
any modern map, though some may possibly still 
exist—viz., Red Cow-lane, now Cleveland-street, 
Mile-end ; World’s-end, Stepney ; Ducking-pond, 
Whitechapel; Half Farthing, and Half Farthing- 
lane, Stepney ; somewhat analogous to Farthing 
Pie public-house in New-road, Marylebone, and 
Farthing Pie turnpike-gate, long existing in 
front of it; Castle-yard, Holborn, now Castle- 
street; Cony-court, now Gray’s-inn-square, in 
the Inn of that name. Of Cut-throat-ianes, re- 
ferred to in my last, I remember several others 
popularly so called, though not so marked on 
maps,—indeed, most of the retired narrow lanes 
round London were so denominated. This 
reminds me of what a friend, now dead, told me 
many years ago, viz., that his father informed 
him it was common for parties wishing after 
dusk to walk from the City to Islington and 
adjoining parts to wait at the outskirts until, by 
the accession of persons arriving, a party was 
collected sufficiently namerous to enable them 
to defend themselves from attack, and thus to 
prosecute their journey in greater safety as a 
body. I notice two, viz.,one at Shadwell, and 
one by Sion House, Brentford; while there was 
Bloody Bridge, at Knightsbridge ; and Thieving- 
lane, at Ealing; and Gaggle Goose-green, at 
Shepherd’s Bush. Petty France, Westminster, 
has disappeared, and York-street is substituted ; 
while Little Britain, City, still holds its own, I 
suppose out of compliment toourcountry. Rag- 
street, and Hockley-in-the-Hole, Clerkenwell, 
where Warner-street (referred to in my last with 
a like ending) is also situated ; Cod-Piece-row (sic), 
close by these, now Coppice-row, must, I think, 
be a mistake of the engraver. The latter name 
is far more likely of the two to have been the 
original (could the engraver have been studying 
ancient armour ?). Devil’s House, Hornsey, with 
Devil’s-lane (since called Duval'’s-lane, and now, 
I believe, Hornsey-road), leading to it, must, I 
presume, have been his Satanic majesty’s summer 
residence ; since I observe Bottomless Pit, near 
Pigg’s (sic) Marsh, by Tooting Common (I sup- 
pose a warmer place for his winter quarters). 

I will only add the foregoing are ali recognised 
names, and taken either from Rocque’s Map of 





London, 1748, or Gibson’s, of 1769; and very | 
probably more equally curious names might be 
gathered. I am the more disposed to believe 
this because I feel assured I have in some map 
seen “ Blowbladder-street,” as marked at the 
south end of St. Martin’s-le-Grand, between 
Newgate-street and Cheapside, though I do not 
observe it on either of the two above named. 

y 








S1x,—If your correspondent “ A. Z.” will walk | 
to Snow-hill, he will find Cock-lane running into | 
Giltspur-street ; and he will also find Pye-corner 
at the corner of Cock-lane, with an inscription 
over the door of “ The Fortune of War” public- 
house referring to the stopping of the Fire of 
London. He will also find Pudding-lane running | 
from Eastcheap to lower Thames-street, and | 
containing thirty-five houses, mostly orange mer- | 
chants’. There is a manifest connexion between | 

> 


Cock-lane and Giltspur-street.* ¥.: 3, 





MINTON AND FINE ART. 


Str,—Minton had acquired a high standing in 
fine art manufacture; and the distinctive title 
of “ Minton’s ware,” like that of Wedgwood’s, 
was by the public accorded to him, ere the 
honours were bestowed upon him which he so 
well deserved. And yet Mr. C. Bruce Allen | 
would now posthumously seek to lower him in | 
the public estimation, for the sake of enhancing | 
his own theorv, as to the relative merits of all | 
the parties concerned in the production. This | 


is both ungenerous and unwise, and particularly | 





when, upon the authority of his own mere | 
memory, and without the artendant circum- | 
stances in explanation, he quotes a here and | 
there casual sentence of the man whose reputa- | 
tion he seeks to lower from confidential con- | 
verse. I presume that Mr. Allen is unaware that | 
our late friend was indebted to the Baron Maro- | 
chetti and other distinguished men for some of | 
his most successful designs of vases, &c., and | 
was ready to give any sum to any artist who, 
would produce him a design calculated for his | 
class of manufacture. Mr. Minton was a man, 
most shrewd, playful, and witty in his conversa- | 
tion and remarks, and I can easily imagine that | 
the expressions quoted had a higher significance 
than was appreciated by his assailant. 
Tuos, L. Donarpson, 


**« Here the correspondence may end. 
} 








THE PROPOSED ROAD FROM HYDE | 
PARK CORNER. | 


Srr,—In the article in last week’s Butler on “ Park- 
lane Improvement,” and on Mr. Snell’s plan for the 
accommodation of the public traffic between Hyde Park- 
corner and Stanhope-gate, it is stated you ‘‘ under- 
stand that, if not the Board, at least some of its officials, | 
have said that Mr. Snell’s scheme is not original.’” When 
the Park-lane Improvement Bill was before the Com.- | 
mittee of the House of Commons, with the Right Hon. 
W. Monsell as chairman, in 1865, I suggested to some of 
the officials of the Metropolitan Board of Works a scheme 
almost identical with that now proposed by Mr. Snell; | 
and, at the same time, Mr. Blackburn, then M.P. for | 
Stirlingshire, also produced a plan somewhat similar. | 
He proposed to set back the Hyde Park arches to the | 
same place as in Mr. Snell's plan, but the public road 
from thence was to cut through Hamilton-gardens to 
somewhere about Hertford-street, whence a road was to 
be carried through to the bottom of South Audley-street. | 
In my plan, the new public road from Hyde Park-corner | 
to Stanhope-gate was identical with Mr. Snell’s proposi- 
tion ; but I was rather at a loss to know what ought to be 
done with the Hyde Park-corner gates. Of course, they | 
would have to be moved; and I thought, as the traffic in 
and out of the Park is very great at that spot, that in any 
alteratién of the entrance at Hyde Park-corner, gates | 
should be made to allow at least four carriages to enter | 
or leave the Park at the same time. The present gates 
afford but two entrances for carriages, and only one exit ; | 
so I suggested either that the present gates should be re- | 
constructed with that object in view, having the two 
centre gates opposite Grosvenor-place, or that new and 
more convenient gates should be erected there, and the | 
present structure be moved to Stanhope-gate or to some | 
other place where there is less traffic than at Hyde Park- 
corner. I think, however, that the position of the altered 

ates, as proposed by Mr. Blackburn ard Mr, Snell, is | 

etter than what I suggested. : yt 

In calling your attention to this subject, I have no wish | 
or intention to bring myself into notice respecting these | 
plans, or to detract im any way from the merits of Mr. | 
Snell’s proposition. My object is to inform you that | 
some, at least, of the officials of the Board were aware | 
that such a scheme was suggested in 1865; and also to | 
join you and Mr. Snell in calling the attention of poet 
readers to the great simplicity and obvious convenience | 
of the plan, which could be carried out at a very small | 
expense, and would undoubtedly be much more satisfac- 


lic than an able widening of Park- | selves of the com ’ 
tory to the public y poss & Consolidation Act, but did not make an offer. Mr. Charles 


lane could be. 





* Not certain. The name of Giltspur-street is supposed | and Mr. Richard Bayli-s acted in that ¢ 


pp: hee Shane cos Se GaSe ee. ‘ The fist meeting was held at the Midland 


Tourney Ground, Smithfield.—Ep, 


ib 


In alluding to the Hamilton-place scheme, you state 
that it was abandoned on account of the bad gradient of 
the road. That scheme was put forward as an alterna- 
tive plan to the Park-lane Improvement Bill by the 
opponents of the Bill before Mr. Monsell’s Committee. 
Mr. Pennethorne, in his evidence for the Bill, stated that 
the worst gracient in Hamilton-place was 1 in 34 for 60 
yards, and that part of Park-lane is 1 in 31; but that he 
considered that the gradients in Park-lane were very far 
superior to those in Hamilton-place, because the steeper 

art of the inclination is much forther removed from 

iceadilly ; but neither of these gradients is such as to 
interfere with any ordinary traffic. 

The committee were unanimous in rejecting both schemes, 
and the chairman further intimated *‘ that it was possible 
that a third acheme might be better than either the one 
which was contained in the Bill or the one which had been 
suggested by the opponents of the Bill.”” He evidently had 
in his mind some such scheme as is now suggested by Mr. 
Snell. W. M. M. 

Ozford and Cambridge Club. 

«’» Mr. John Murray, Whitehall, states that he sent a 
plan almost identical to the Office of Works about two 
years ago, and that it was acknowledged by Mr. Cowper. 





WIRKSWORTH’S WONDER. 


Srr,—Allow me to call your readers’ attention to a new 
style of architecture, or rather the combination of several 
existing styles in one. The Independents of the above 
place are erecting a large chapel, at a considerable cost, 
which it was hoped would be an honour to the denomina- 
tion and a credit to the town. When you have read the 
following remarks you will see how far these hopes have 
been realized. 

The doors and windows are the simplest Early English, 
disfigured by most absurdly small hood-mouldings. The 
coping of the main gabie of the principal elevation is a 
decided Grecian moulding. The angles of the chapel are 
ornamented with Roman rusticated quoins. 

When we fondly think that art-education is making 
progress in this country, and that the perpetration of 
architectural monstrosities belongs to the past, it needs 
but such a fact as the foregoing to painfully undeceive us. 
I believe an architect was employed in the first instance ; 
ut his designs have not been acted upon. Whether he 
was not sufficiently facile to carry out ideas which should 
embody the several tastes of the gentlemen on the com- 
mittee I am unable to say. Certainly it is no easy task 
successfully to blend the Early English, Grecian, Roman, 
and nondescript in one harmonious whole. 

A Bestic. 








GIVE EVERY ONE HIS OWN. 


Srr,—May I ask you to make public the circumstance 
of the so-called ‘‘ Pugin roof” and its origin. A letter in 
the Standard of April 6th has called attention to the design 
of the Franciscan Church, Peckham ; and on visiting this 
building I find the roof to be a repetition, slightly modified, 
but badly carried out, of an original form of roof which I 
designed in 1859, when competing with Mr. Pugin and 
others for the Catholic Cathedral at Cork. 

We have seen and heard so much of the adoption of 


| other men’s conceptions that the above, I submit, is 


worthy of notice. 8. J. NrcHoLt. 


Marylebone-road. 





PLASTER DECORATION. 


Srz,—Will you allow me to state that the work on the 
Testing House at the Paris Exhibition, in connexion with 
which you have mentioned my name in your number for 
last week, is a revival of an ancient treatment, which is, 
as far as I know, disused at the present day. I hope 
shortly to have an opportunity of laying it before the pro- 
fegsion and the public; and in the mean time shail be 
most happy to give any information to such as have seen 
and liked it at Paris. E, J. TanvEs. 








“ ARCHITECTS AND PROVISION 
DEALERS.” 

Srr,—Permit me to contribute the subjoined ‘ Card,” 
from the Thanet Guardian, to the amusing list given in 
the Builder a few weeks ago under the above heading. I 
have altered the names. I would remark that it is well 
understood in the place that the nominal partner has no 
existence at all, and that the “‘ offices” are in rear of the 
“residence,” and are, therefore, practically one and the 
same thing. QUIS. 

TA Card.] 


MR. ALLEY LOOKER, 
(Mem. Archi. Assoc., Lond.) 
Cry. Ene., ARCHITECT, AND SURVEYOR. 
Residence : Margate. 
Plans, Designs, Specifications, Surveys, Estimates. 








LOOKER AND FLOATED, 
AvcTiIonrErs, Brokers, anD VALUERS. 
Offices: ———— Margate. _ , 
Families removing can Warehouse their Furniture 
in Mesers. L. and F.’s New and Commodious Furniture 


Stores.” 





COMPENSATION CASE, DERBY. 


Mr. Burton Borough and The Midland Railway Com- 
ny.—In this case the company sought to take 37 acres 
of land belonging to Mr. Borough, near the London-road 
Bridge, Derby, for the purposes of the new curve. The 
Jand required by the company is next toMr. Etches’s 
Park, but the front part nearest the turnpike-road is not 


included in the purchase. The company availed them- 


alsory powers of the Lands Clauses 


Sanders was the arbitrator nominated by the company, 
apacity for Mr. 


A. Hunt, of London, was appointed 


. 
. 
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Hotel, Derby, in November last. Mr. Lloyd (barrister) 
appeared for the company ; and Mr. Field, Q.C., and Mr 
Day, were counsel for Mr. Borough. Mr. John Shaw, 
Mr. E. 8. Gisborne, Mr. Edwin Thompson, Mr. Wm. 
Pool, Mr. W. Seth Smith, Mr. John Parkin, and Mr. 
Thomas Adsetts were called as witnesses for the claimant, 
and their valuations ranged from 28,000/. to 30,0001. An 
adjournment took place to the company’s offices in Lon- 
don, when Mr. Alfred Wills (of the Midland Circuit) 
appeared for the company, and Mr. Leech continued the 
case for Mr. Borough, and called Mr, Thompson (borough 
surveyor), and Mr. B.8. Norris, of Nottingham, as fur- 
ther witnesses. The case of the company was then 
opened, and Mr. Gratton (the company’s surveyor), Mr. 
Benjamin Wilson, Mr. John Bromley, Mr. Wood (builder), 
Mr. Matthews, of Birmingham, Mr. Cowley, of Man- 
chester, Mr. Thomas Madeley, and Mr. Jeffery Etches 
were called as witnesses for the company. Their valua- 
tions ranged from 14,0001. to 18,0002. The arbitrators 
being unable to agree upon the amount of compensation, 
Mr. Hunt (the umpire) was called upon to decide it, and 
he bas just made bis award, giving Mr. Borough 24,200/, 
for his land, the company paying all costs. 








A QUESTION OF WAGES. 


Gillespie v. Marsland.—At Southwark County Court, 
before Mr. C. 8. Whitmore, Judge, the plaintiff, a plas- 
terer, who resides in Carlisle street, Lambeth, sued the 
defendart, a master builder, «ho conducts his business in 
Walworth-road, Walworth, for the sum of 5s, 2d., for 
wages due and money paid. 

‘The plaintiff stated that he was in the employ of the 
defendant on a job at Godstone Park, Surrey, at 8d. per 
hour, On a few Saturdays since he was paid off, and that 
without any previous intimation. In consequence, he 
claimed for balf a day’s wages, time lost, and his railway 


school children: the north one is to serve as 
organ chamber and vestry. The body of the 
church comprises a nave and south aisle, divided 
from each other by an arcade of four arches, 
borne by pillars, with different flowered and 
moulded capitals. The church is approached 
from the north side, towards the western end of 
which is an inclosed timbered porch. On the 
same side are three large traceried windows, one 
of three lights, and two of two lights each. The 
belfry is hexagonal, and stands in the corner that 
is formed by the west wall of the vestry and the 
north wall of the nave. The lower part is of 
stone. Then comes an open wooden story, in 
which the bell hangs, and the whole is capped 
by a slender slated spirelet, terminating with a 
gilt vane. There is one gabled clearstory win- 
dow on the south side. The west gable of the nave 
contains three tall windows, that in the middle 
being of two lights, flanked by a single light on 
each side. The whole of the external walls are 
faced with stone, three colours being used to 
give relief. The roofs are slated in two colours. 
The architect is Mr. J. Medland Taylor, and the 
style Geometrical Decorated*Gothic. The con- 
tract bas been taken by Mr. M. Fogget, for 
2,1251. 

Forden.—The new church for the parish of 
Forden, near Montgomery, in the diocese of Here- 
ford, was, together with an addition to the 





fare from Godstone to London Bridge Termini. 

His Honour, addressing the plaintiff, —- When does | 
your week end? 

The plaintiff replied, at one o'clock on the Saturday. | 
It was customary for the men to have their railway fare | 
said to and from the country by the masters, and the 
Caos money also. The defendant, on his discharge, | 
gave him 2s, 2d., the charge of third-class fare from God- | 
stone to town. But as there was no train until long after 
eight o’clock in the evening, he paid excess and returned 
in a second-class carriage. 


churchyard, consecrated on Tuesday, the 
19th, by the Bishop of Worcester, who officiated 
for the Bishop of Hereford. The church is in 
the Early Decorated style of architecture, and 
consists of a nave, north and south aisles, chan- 
cel aisle, vestry, and organ-chamber, and a de- 
tached south-western tower. The cost has been 
about 3,0001., but the spire is not yet added to 
the tower, and forms no part of this outlay. The 


The defendant said that he paid the plaintiff 8d. — architect was Mr. Thomas Nicholson, of Here- 


hour; and on his going down to Godstone he paid 
railway fare, and during his being there his lodging money 
was paid also. When he discharged the plaintiff he paid | 
him his fare back to town. He contended that he was 
not bound to pay the return fare, inasmuch as, whenever 
a man is discharged in the country that is not allowed. 


ford, the diocesan architect. 


Leyburn.—At a meeting of the committee for 


the erection of a church at Leyburn, Lord Bolton 
in the chair, it has been agreed that the plans 


He bad been in the trade during the whole of his life, and of Mr. Wray, of London, be carried into effect, 


could vouch for the fact that no such allowance was ever and that the contract of Mr. Jones be accepted. 


made, At Christmas be paid the railway fare of all his | 
workmen to and from town, in order to allow them a 
holiday with their friends. 


Birmingham.—A lady well known for her 


thoughtful benevolence, says the local Journal, 


The Judge remarked that he could not see that the has placid at the disposal of the Bishop of Wor- 


plaintiff had any claim on the defendant. The payment 
was not by the day, but by the hour, and for some time 
the rate of wages had increased until 8d. per hour was | 
reached. As to the service of trains with third-class | 
carriages, they could not be fitted to svit every person in | 
the country at any particular bour. There was no corro- 
borative evidence on the part of the plaintiff to prove | 
that the fare should be as at all when a man was dis- 
charged in the country. There was no pretence for wages. 
He should give judgment for the defendant. The costs 
were not applied for by him. | 








DEAD. 


M. Hittorff, Archétect.—The artistic world has 
sustained a great loss by the death of M. Hittorff, | 
architect, of the city of Paris, and member of the 
French Institute. He was a native of Cologne. 

Mr. Baddeley, C.E.—The death is announced, 
after a long illness, of Mr. Baddeley, C.E. He 
was the inventor of the patent canvas now used 
by the fire brigade, the patent hose reel, the 
farmers’ fire-engine, and was for years connected 
with the Mechanics’ Magazine. 

Mr. C. H. Bennett, the Artist.—Mr. Bennett’s 
first sketches appeared in Diogenes, and were 
signed in the corner with the figure of an owl. To 
Punch he contributed numerous sketches. After 
a very short illness, Mr. Bennett died in the 38th 
year of his age. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


West Camel (Somerset).—The re-opening of 
West Camel church has just taken place. The 
church has been restored at a cost of about 
1,1001., according to pians prepared by Mr. E. 
Christian, architect. 

Middleham.—As a memorial to the late rector, 
the Rev. J. A. Birch, it has been resolved to 
erect a new pulpit for the parish church. 

Urmston.—The Lord Bishop of Manchester 
has laid the foundation-stone of St. Clement's 
Church, Urmaton, a village near Stretford. Ac- 
commodation is provided in the new church for 
360 persons to begin with, and a future north 
aisle will hold nearly 200 more. The plan now 
being carried out gives a chancel, with the fit- 
tings such as are now usual in most new churches, 
inclading provision for seating a choir. The 


cester the munificent sum of 10,000/., for the 
purpose of church : xtension in Birmingham. 


Thornton-Hough.—The foundation-stone of a 


new church has been laid at Thornton-Hough, in 
the parish of Neston. 


Mr. Joseph Hirst, the 
purchaser of Thornton Honse and the domain 
around it, purchased the site, and is to build, at 
his own cost, the church and parsonage, and a 
school and school-house, and endow the same. 
The style of the church is Gothic of the thirteenth 
century. The edifice will consist of nave, chancel, 
and transepts, adjoining to which will be the 
organ-chamber on one side, and vestry on the 
other. At the south-west corner there will be a 
tower and spire. The nave will be divided from 
the chancel and transepts by five arches, sup- 
ported by circular pillars and corbels. At the 
west end there will be a large five-light window. 
The chancel and transepts will each have a three- 
light window. Those in the nave and chancel 
will be of two lights, filled in with tracery. The 
whole will be erected of stone from the neigh- 
bourhood ; the walls of red sandstone, and white 
ashlar for the dressings, from Stourton quarries. 
The roof will be an open one, constructed of red 
deal, stained and varnished. The pulpit, reading- 
desk, screens, and rails will be of oak, all the 
rest of the woodwork being pitch-pine varnished. 
The whole will seat 450 persons. The architects 
are Messrs. Kirk & Sons, of Huddersfield and 
Dewsbury. Near to .he church, the parsonage, 
schools, and teacher’s residence are in course of 
erection, in the same style of architecture as the 
church, and of the same class of materials. The 
cost of the whole (exclusive of the ground) will 
be 7,G001. 

Aughton.— The foundation-stone of a new 
church has been jaid at Aughton, a rural dis- 
trict in the neighbourhood of Ormskirk. The 
new edifice, which is being erected from designs 
by Messrs. W. & J. Hay, of Liverpool, architects, 
is to be the Flowing Decorated style of the 
fourteenth century. The estimated total cost is 
about 6,0001.; but as only two-thirds of the 
required amount have yet been collected, the 
church will not in the first instance be com- 
pleted. As a whole, it will present a chancel, 
nave, and aisles, and a massive tower oecupying 
@ central position at the west end, terminating 
with a quatrefoil balustrade, pinnacles rising 
at the angles, the south-east corner having, 





south chancel aisle will be given up to the 


however, an octagon stair-turret, terminating ! 


with a pinnacle, The north side of the chancel 
will be occupied with a vestry and organ. 
chamber, having separate entrances. The ma- 
terials used in the structure are local stones 
known as “ pitch-faced coursers,” the interior 
being lined throughout with ashlar. The seats, 
which will provide accommodation for 500 or 
600 persons, will consist of moveable open 
benches. The chancel, which will be large in 
proportion to the other parts of the church, being 
40 ft. long and 23 ft. wide, the dimensions of the 
entire edifice being 75 ft. by 58 ft., will be re. 
served for addition at a future time when suf. 
ficient fands have been provided. The work is 
being carried out by Mr. Harris, of St. Helen's. 

Leicester.—The building hitherto known as the 
Collegiate School has been opened as a place of 
worship, after being altered and adapted to its 
present use. Accommodation has been pro- 
vided for 600 persons. The building is in the 
Tudor style, with open-framed hammer-beam 
roof, and mullioned and traceried windows. A 
system of heating has been introduced by Mr. 
Gimson, and the gas-fittings have been supplied 
by Mr. Webb, both of Leicester. The architects 
for the alterations were Messrs. Bidlake & Tait, 
of Wolverhampton and Leicester; and the 
general contract has been carried out by Mr. 
Roberts, of Leicester. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Lytham Church.—A stained-glass window has 
been put up in this church. It consists of two 
openings, and contains two representations of 
the Virgin mother, with the inscriptions, “‘ Mater 
dolorosa,” and “ Stabat Mater.” The details 
consist of canopy work and borders,—style 
thirteenth century. This window is erected by 
the Rev. W. Selfe, rector, in memory of his 
late wife, and is from the works of Messrs. 
Edmundson & Son, Manchester. 

Parish Church of Bolton-le- Moors. — The 
teachers connected with the Sunday Schools of 
this church have erected a window to the 
memory of the late Canon Slade. It is in two 
lights, which are filled with figures of the “ Guod 
Shepherd,” and the “Charge to Peter.” The 
decorative portion of the window is filled with 
foliated work, and inscriptions and the armorial 
bearings of the canon are introduced in the 
tracery opening. The work was executed by 
Messrs. Edmundson & Son, of Manchester. 

Redenhall Church (Harleston).—A stained- 
glass window has recently been put into one of 
the chancel windows of this church, to the 
memory of the late Mr. and Mrs. James Aldous. 
The subjects of the window are intended to re- 
present Christ’s Sermon on the Mount. The 
window was designed and executed by Mr. 
Baillie, of London. 

St. Oswald’s, Durham.—A stained-glass win- 
dow to the memory of the late Mr. George 
Wilkinson, of Oswald House, has just been 
erected in the parish church of St. Oswald, 
Durham. The window contains two lights, the 
upper one representing “Christ blessing little 
Children,” and the lower one ‘“ The good Sama- 
ritan.” The window was executed by Messrs. 
Clayton & Bell, of London. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


London.—The memorial stone of a new chapel, 
to be called the Barbican Congregational Church, 
has been laid in the New North-road. The new 
building is intended to supply a vacancy in the 
number of Congregational places of worship 
caused by the appropriation of the site of the 
chapel in Barbican to the purposes of the Fins- 
bury extension of the Metropolitan Railway. 
A peaked gable, of Gothic design, will front the 
road, and in the centre of the fagade will be con- 
structed a large window, also of Gothic design, 
and interspersed with carved stone-work. The 
entrance will be in unison with the general style, 
an oaken door opening upon a porchway leading 
to the interior of the building. The internal 
fittings will be chiefly of Mediaval design, the 
numérous sittings being open, and of varnished 
timber. The chapel proper will accommodate 
900 persons, 427 on the ground floor, and 473 in 
the galleries; and besides the space thus ap- 
propriated there will be room set apart for two 
vestries. The basement floor will contain @ 





lecture-room, or school-room, for 600 children, 
two class-rooms for 40 scholars, and two infant 
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class-rooms for 100 infants. Messrs. Landell & 
Bedells are the architects ; and the builders are 
Messrs. Brown & Robinson. 

Kettering. — The New Wesleyan Chapel in 
Silver-street will soon be completed. It is in 
the Italian style of architecture, and built of red 
bricks: the front and sides are faced with Bath 
stone, carved. The interior will seat about 700 
persons. Mr. George Woolhouse, of Bolton-le- 
Moors, Lancashire, is the architect; and Mr. 
John Watkin, of Northampton, the builder. The 
entire cost is about 3,0001. Mr. John Tordoff 
has announced his intention of supplying an 
organ, free of cost, in addition to 1,0001. already 
given. 

Forest Hill.—A new Congregational church, in 
Stanstead-lane, was opened on the 2nd inst. 
The walls are built of Nutfield stone, in random 
courses, with Bath stone dressings. It is a 
Gothic building, without tower or turret ; but 
portions of the front gable are recessed, and the 
centre pierced with a large five-light traceried 
window. The church will seat nearly 500 
persons, and has two tiers of windows on each | 


side, in anticipation of galleries being required | 
in a few years. The ceiling is semi-sexo-decagonal | 
in shape, and is boarded diagonally in panels. | 
Iron arched ribs are used to strengthen the | 
trusses of the roof. Mr. H. Fuller was the archi- | 
tect employed, and his designs have been carried 
out by Messrs, Staines & Son, builders, of Great 
St. Helen’s, The cost has been somewhat over 


3,0001. 











Miscellanea, 





Tramways.—The promoters of tramways, who 
had projects before Parliament this year for 
London and Liverpool, have failed to carry their 
Bill, through technical errors in matters governed 
by the “standing orders” of the Houses of Par- 
liament. The promoters of the Dublin tram- 
ways guarantee cheap and rapid communication, 
combined with personal safety, no matter how 
defective the state of the thoroughfares; and 
they promise an ultimate considerable saving in 
the cost of repairs to the streets. There are | 
many portions of the suburbs of Dublin very in- | 
adequately supplied with means of transit to the 
city, which could be materially improved by a 
system of tramways properly carried out. 


TREDINGTON CHuRcH Spire, SHIPSTON-ON- 
Stour.—In June last, during a thunder-storm, | 
this spire was struck by lightning, and much | 
damaged. The Vestry received tenders for its | 
restoration, and the contract of Mr. George | 
Frith, of Coventry, was accepted. Mr. Frith | 
ascended the spire, which is 180 ft. high, by 
means of pulleys and ropes, drawing himself up 
with ease, and, upon reaching the top, he took | 
hold of the cross-bar of the weather-cock and | 
sat upon it. Afterwards, with two of his men, | 
he ascended, taking up bellows and forge, and | 
the spindle of the weather-cock being out of the | 
perpendicular, it was soon heated to a white | 
heat and made all right. The operation, it is 
said, was accomplished as readily as it would | 
have been at a blacksmith’s forge. 


Brecon INDEPENDENT COLLEGE.—This college | 











Farztop Oak IN Sr. Pancras Cuurcu.—It 
may not be generally known that the pulpit and 
reading-desk in St. Pancras Church, in the 
Euston-road, are made out of the celebrated 
Fairlop oak, which gave its name to Fairlop 
Fair in Epping Forest, and which was blown 
down about fifty years ago. 


SHEFFIELD Scnoot or Art.—The annual con- 
versazione and exhibition of this school have 
been held. There was a large attendance, and 
an address was given by Dr. Gatty, who dis- 
tributed the prizes to the students. Among the 
works of art exhibited was a large collection of 
those of the late Mr. Godfrey Sykes. 


REMOVAL OF ANOTHER City CHurcH. — A 
scheme has been prepared for the removal of the 
Church of St. Mildred at the eastern end of the 
Poultry. For many months past it has had no 
congregation. By the removal of the church a 
large space will be obtained for the improve- 
ments which have long been required in that 
neighbourhood, 


TureEzE Men Buriep Arive.—At London- 
derry, a number of workmen are at present 
engaged-in razing a block of old buildings on 
the east wall, adjoining the shambles, to make 
way for the new market premises which are 
about to be erected ; and while employed at the 
side wall of one of the houses it suddenly gave 
way, burying three of the men. One of them is 
not likely to recover. 


AcciDENT IN Ettanp Cuurcu. — On Sunday 


is to be built at Sunny Bank, close to the town | night, intense alarm was caused in this church, 


of Brecon, and above the railway. The ground | 


was purchased from the Marquis Camden, and 
is situated in a beautiful spot having a south- 


during divine service, by the falling of one of 
the clock-weights, of 26 cwt., in the church 
tower. A part of the screen near the tower was 


, 5 Saag eg a Axc wry sep eign ermiger aus, pe aspect, upon a gravelly soil, about three | forced down and the whole bnilding shaken. 
t has n determined by the Society of the greg in extent. Mr. T. Thomas, Swansea, is The impression appeared to prevail that the 
Architects of France to invite architects of all 4). architect. The quantities were supplied by ‘tower was falling. Something like a panic 
the world to an international conference, to be yy cesrs, Curtis & Son, and Messrs. Rake & Ran- | immediately took place ; but nobody was hurt. 
held in the month of July next, to take into con- eu’ insane \enntetnatenn: wane beibeedivte. come | ; 
sideration the methods in use in architectural pete for the buildings, and the following four 
education, and all questions connected with the complied :— 
subject, and especially to inquire into the ten- | Williams Bros Breeon £8,959 0 
dency of the modern architecture of all nations.| Thomas, Watkins, & Jenkins, Swansea... 8.650 0 
0 
0 


petnee . A John Griffiths, Brecon ..........ccseecceeeeees 8,400 
MANCHESTER ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—| Jones & Bon, Gloucester... 8,000 


THE KNIGHTSBRIDGE Barracxs.— We are glad 
| to learn that a committee of gentlemen, headed 
| by Earl Grosvenor, are getting up a petition to 
|the Secretary of War for the removal of the 
| tumbledown cavalry barracks at Knightsbridge, 
| with their concomitant public-houses, dancing 


oooo 


An ordinary meeting of this Association was | 
held on Tuesday evening, April 2nd, the presi- | 
dent, Mr. L. Booth, in the chair. After the 
transaction of the usual business, Mr. Ludwig 
Oppenheimer, of Brunswick, read a paper on | 
“ Parquetry, its application and manufacture.” | 
The paper was illustrated by a large collection 
of specimens, many of which exhibited consider- 
able nicety of workmanship. 


WoRKMEN’S DINNER AT THE Prince Consort’s 
MemoniaL, Hype Park.—Last Saturday, Mr. 
G. G. Scott gave a dinner to the men engaged 
on the Memorial, in token of his satisfaction as 
to the way in which the work is being done. 
Mr. Coad, who inspects the work under the 
architect, took the chair, and a pleasant after- 
noon was spent. The health of the architect, 
and that of Mr. John Kelk, were drunk with 
great warmth. Mr. Cross, the manager of 
the works, the Chairman, Mr. Chincher, Mr. 
Webber, and others concerned, were also toasted 
with heartiness. We are glad to see that pro- 
gress is now being made in setting up the pre- 
pared work; the main arches are being turned. 


Fir&-proor FLooRinG: CUNNINGHAM’S PaTENT. 
Several methods of fire-proof floor-construction 
have been patented by Mr. J. Cunningham, of 
Liverpool, architect and civil engineer. Iron 
girders, weighing 42 lb. per lineal foot, and 
having a bearing of 30 ft., are placed 7 ft. apart, 
and carry sheet iron joists ; this strength of mate- 
rials carrying 2 tons per superficial yard, Plaster 
is applied direct upon the underside of sheet 
iron joists; and if a tiled floor is wanted, the 
tiles can be bedded in concrete or cement, as the 
case may be. If a deal floor is necessary, bat- 
tens can be fixed in the concrete to carry the 
flooring boards. Underthe heading of “ Advan- 
tages,” the patentee says:—“In the case of 
hotels, offices, houses occupied in flats, by differ- 
ent families, or buildings in which numbers of 
people are occupied, or live, fire-proof floor is of 
very great importance. With the patent iron 
flooring there is —‘ No transmission of sound ;’ 
‘ Great strength, with little weight ;’ ‘ No lateral 
thrust ;’ ‘No dry rot;’ "No harbonr for vermin.’ 
Saves plaster laths for ceilings below, and a 
timber flooring can be laid on battens, fixed in 
the concrete or cement.” The additional cost 
between an ordinary wooden floor and Mr. Can- 
ningham’s patent iron joists is stated to be 
about 9s. 6d. per superficial yard. 





THE KENSINGTON AND OTHER IMPROVE- 
MENTS.—At a recent meeting of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, it was resolved to adopt a| 
report of the Finance Committee, recommending | 
the acceptance of an offer of 150,0001. at 44 per | 
cent. from the Bank of England, for the pur- | 
poses of the Kensington improvements; the | 
money to be advanced in three instalments of 
50,0001., in April, July, and September. Mr. | 
Dalton, in moving the adoption of the Finance | 
Committee’s report, expressed a doubt whether | 
the money would be wanted even in September ; 
and if the Board did not get on faster than with 
the Whitechapel Improvement, it would not be 
required for two years. Mr. Newton said, with | 
regard to the Holborn Improvement, if he under- | 
stood the present arrangements correctly, the | 
whole of the property there was to be paid for. 
by June next, and was to be put into the hands | 
of Messrs. Pullen, Horne, & Eversfield at Mid. | 
summer-day. With respect to the Whitechapel | 
Improvement, there were two or three cases | 
under arbitration now, which, when settled, | 
would cost that Board some thousands. 


PARLIAMENTARY OUTLAY ON ARCHITECTURE AND 
Anrt.—The estimates for the current year on 
buildings for what may be called artistic pur- 
poses comprise the following sums :—For com- 
pleting the Clock-tower and works in New 
Palace-yard, and approaches, including the 
erection of the arcade, 12,1961. Railing of | 
Parliament-square, 6,0001. St. Stephen’s Crypt, 
Royal Gallery, and Robing-room, 5,1401. Works 
of art in decoration of Parliament House, 4,6001., 
which is thus apportioned: Mr. Herbert, for the 
“‘ Judgment of Daniel,” 1,0001., part of 4,0001.; 
Mr. Ward, three pictures, 6001. each, with aug- 
mented amount on completion of whole, 8001. ; 
two statues of sovereigns in the Royal Gallery, 
8001., out of 1,6001. New Foreign Office, 8,500. 
(no further sum will be required for this build- 
ing). 33,5001. are now asked for furnishing the 
same, decorating the grand staircase, removal, 
&c., the total estimated cost of which is 40,2001. 
Besides these sums, 7,0001., out of 12,8361., are 
asked this year for the completion of a quadrangle. 
The original estimate for this building was 
233,516l. National Gallery enlargement, 32,0001. 
(nearly 39,0001. have been already spent on this 
head). Westminster Chapter-house, 10,0001. of 
total estimate of 25,0001. National Gallery of 
Ireland, repairs of building, 3471. 





saloons, and brothels. The sweeping away of 
these barracks, as a disgrace to the locality, was 
long since, and repeatedly, urged in the Builder. 


ProposeD EXHIBITION IN CovENTRY.—The use 
of the new market-hall has been formally granted 
to an exhibition committee at Coventry. Various 
sub-committees are now actively engaged in 
making necessary arrangements; and the pro- 
posed Exhibition is receiving support not in 
Coventry alone, but from Birmingham and other 
large towns, so that success is considered as 
well nigh a matter of certainty. An office has 
been opened in the arcade of the new market- 
hall, and there exhibitors will be able to obtain 
any information they may require. 

Worcester CaTHEDRAL.—On the north side of 
the cathedral cloisters the figures and other 
ornaments in groining have been well brought 
out by the process of cleaning away the plaster 
and whitewash, and many figures that were not 
known to exist have been shown. In May, 
1863, one of the bells in the second peal at this 
cathedral was missed. It was then ascertained 
that thieves must have broken up the bell 
(which weighed over 5 cwt.) before removing it, 
but all that was left to support this supposition 
was a large crowbar. Rewards were offered for 
the discovery of the thieves, but nothing was 
heard of the missing bell till a few days ago, 
when the workmen engaged in restoring the 
tower found under a beam in the belfry a large 
piece of bell-metal, which, upon examination, 
proved to be a portion of the stolen bell. 


LopGErs IN THE Merroporis.—The following 
returns for each borough in the metropolis, 
moved for by the Earl of Shaftesbury, have been 
ordered in the House of Lords:—1l, The esti- 
mated adult male population ; 2, the number of 
adult male householders; 3, the estimated male 
adult population who are not householders. To 
the following, also moved for, the Duke of 
Buckingham objected, on account of the diffi- 
culty and cost of obtaining them, and they were 
therefore not ordered :—4, Reports from the 
overseers of each parish, stating, so far as can 
be ascertained, the proportion of lodgers who 
pay for unfurnished rooms 4s. a week or up- 
wards, and the proportion who pay less than 4s. 
a week; 5, such reports to state the lowest 
weekly amount per lodger paid by any con- 
siderable number of lodgers within each parish. 
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Cuurcn Bett Founpine In BrrMincHaM.— 
The first church bells founded in Birmingham 
for upwards of a century have just been run into 
their moulds at the manufactory of the Messrs. 
Blews, in New Bartholomew-street. All other 
kinds of bells have long been made in Birming- 
ham, by tens of thousands yearly. They are 
sent out into all parts of the world. 





TENDERS 
For alterations and repairs, 40, Oxford-street, for 
Messrs. Perry, jewellers. Mr. H. Ashton, architect :— 


Longmire & Burge ...........ssessssees £739 0 0 
TE AAT ARLE ED 609 0 0 
Tracey, Southall, & Watson......... HS 0 0 





For building residence and stabling, Putney-hill, for 
Mr. J. Truman. Messrs. Lee, architects :— 
Tracey, Southall, & Watson...... £3,392 0 0 





For taking down and rebuilding nave and porch, and 


restoring tower of Parish Church of Wentworth, near | 


Ely. Mr. Frederick Preedy, architect :— 
Freeman, Brothers (accepted) ...£781 10 0 
For decorations and repairs, 32, Westbourne-terrace, 
for the Metropolitan Railway Company. Mr. F. B. 
Wells, architect :— j 


CROIIOD  ncaseuriptvoenvessccesonseneneuse £389 0 0 
BO Sockisss dap csténrennaucacsteathnestiow 375 0 0 | 
Tracey, Southal], & Watson......... 370 0 0 j 
TORRE G vernerieipissttininnenininiotisinnes 291 0 0 





For building new wing and porch to Addison Lodge, ' 
Kensington, for Mr. J. Hogg. Quantities not supplied. | 
Messrs. Wade & Leonard, architects :— i 


Porch, | 
Bywater ~£1,185 0 0 ...£119 0 0 
er 1,9 00... 91 90 0 
Richardson ...... 1 00... = 68600 





For alterations &c., to the Falcon Tavern, Fetter-lane, 
City. Messrs. Bird & Walters, architects :— 


M‘Lachlan £915 0 0 
J. Brown 919 0 06 
E. Brown 895 0 O 
Newman & Mann 895 0 0 
Ebbs & Sons 884 0 0 
Williams & Son 874 0 0 
Kelly, Brothers 813 0 0 





For rebuilding the Cr ‘wn Tavern, Tafton-street, West- 
minster. Messrs. Bird & Walters, architects :— 





I ar cncscevesienersenesetounseness 22,131 0 0 
I a Tia ucebicncceivbisindibintnaasmmareseai 2,.39 0 0 
Newman & Mann.. 2,107 0 0 
Williams & Son «+ 2,057 9 0 
eg RE EIS TERE 1,998 15 0 
Lg RE EE Eee ay 1,970 0 0 
A Rae 1,931 0 0 
Pee RN idk cccadiniecungakacteccdmnee 1,800 0 0 





For villa and stable at Shortlands, Kent. Mr. Banks, 
architect :— 
Collins (accepted) ......s00.s+..+. £1,300 0 0 





For the erection of chapel, Cliftonville, Brighton. 
Mr. H. N. Goulty, architect. Quantities supplied :— 
0 





Choeaman & Co .....cccccsccoescccess £2,576 0 

PID .cchacinienaviniobvenic ». 2,670 0 0 
aie: 2,370 0 0 
Simms & Marten . we 2,368 0 0 
Chappell eR * . 2,244 0 0 
RE dueiulhibbiauintdes 2,210 0 0 
REDD «x sculnrscnaidateiibicce 2,185 0 0 
Kemp (accepted) ..........2.....00008 1,951 0 0 





For alterations at a house, Buckhurst-hill, Essex. Mr. 
J. H. Rowley, architect :— 





OUD ii csccccrevenctnstcnonteseticten £593 0 0 
Bayes -. 878 0 0 
Burrows (accepted) 840 0 0 





0 0 
00 
, 365 0 0 
Fincher & Martyn (accepted)... 1,100 0 0 








For two villa residences, with offices, boundary fences, 
&c., in York-road, Tunbridge Wells, for Mr. C. RK. 
Fletcher Lutwidge. Mr. Wm. Bond, architect. Quantities 
supplied by Mr, A, Vicars :— 


a, eee ee £4,777 0 0 
Edwards & Walkling ............... 4,732 0 0 
See BE 4,646 0 0 
i eee 4,600 0 0 
Mercer & Camfield ................0. 4,497 0 0 
UTE sahrebinenevsaedtnaedibiannputektaenin 4,439 0 0 








For alterations and additions to house, No. 5, Cecil- 
street, Strand, for Mr. R. Laundy. Mr. J.T. Highland, 
architect :— 

Gotts & Blyton 





Pulsford 0 
Fowler.......... 9 
MeVicar 6 
OO SR ESI 0 


Accepted for The Congregational Charcb, Clifton Down. 
Messrs. Charles F, Hansom, & Son, architects. Quanti- 
ties by Mr. J. A. Clark :— 


Excavator, Waller, Bricklayer, and Mason’s Work. 


WRRIRIND B Bec co sciccevcescensiced £4,227 0 0 
Plasterer, Slater, Painter, and Glazier's Work. 
tL rete: 772 0 O 
Carpenter and Joiner’s Work. 

Davey, Brothers ...............c..00 1,943 0 0 
Piumber’s Work, 

8 a ee ie 110 0 0 


ae Smith's Work. 
TON Siddtireticcctibeerinndas *20Q' SD 





|chronic wards at St. Marylebone Workhouse. Mr. H. 


For Hill’s Almshouses, Clifton. Messrs. Chas. F. 
Hansom & Son, architects. Quantities by Mr. J. A. 
Clark : 

Part 1.—Excavator, Bricklayer, Mason, Tiler, and 

Plas/erer's Work. 
No. 1. Ornamental Brickwork. No. 2, Hanham Stone. 
No. 3. Local Stone. 








Yo. 1.|No. 2./No. 3. 

















z £ £ 
Part. 1. Bread .rcccccccsecsccsnncsveceen 2851 | 2362; — 


a Wilkins & Sons ..........e00| 2485 | 2385 | 2435 
a. Thorn 2570 | 2274 | 2244 
»» Beaven & Son ...........ssseseeee- 2450 | 2180 | 2150 


Part 2,—Carpenter and Joiner, Plumber, Glazier, Painter, 
and Ironfounder’s Work. 














| 

LiDOBD. ics caticovesstiespusveynasvineha Gina £927 0 0 

Eastbrook & Son . 888 0 0 

pS Res Sar a 880 0 0 

| For the whole in the various materials above stated. 

| Hn | so | sf 

' oY eee enceneescceeseses +e} 3900 | 3700 | 3675 

jE” RE: | 3900 | 3559; — 

BREMIDOE osscct nnchetvarsconbabesederes | 3718 | 3400; — 
Warren & 80B.....:..cscvsseveress 3629 | 3320 i 
ERODED: TOU, cccncccbensstaenvecdaill 3550 | 3470; — 





Part 1. Bevan & Son ? accepted i 3358 


2; 
Part 2. Eastbrook & Son § 3068 | 308 





For the erection of offices, warehouses, and workshops, 
for the Royal Porcelain Works Company, Worcester. 
Messrs. Scrivener & Son, architects. Quantities sup- 






plied :— 
WOO Be ORR, ccxsecosncccaesscononvted £2,594 0 0 
PREM sci ccccanisesasssbusthivi consuls 2,495 0 0 
NS Ee 2,495 0 0 
Dixon (accepted). . 2,30415 7 
We III encosacecvuendmetmoveckons 2,250 0 0 


For a new mansion at Welcombe, near Stratford-on. 
Avon, for Mr. Mark Philips. Mr. H. Clutton, architect, 
Quantities supplied by Messrs, Crocker and Newby :— 


Additional A 
Dale instead of Hal 





lington Stone, 

Ashby & Son ...... £46,700 0 0 ...£5,000 0 0 
T’Anson ...... on ae 0 0 ... 6,500 0 

~ 00 .. 7,600 0 0 

esodeneeses 0 0 .. 8,000 0 0 

ONL siccmarnnns . 88,350 0 0 ... 1,200 0 06 

Southern & Son... 37,412 0 0 ... 1,300 0 0 

Webb ....... eocccese 005,718 0 O ... 3,688 0 0 











Bunyan Schools (where are these situated ?}—One who wishes to do 
his duty (the chief duty of a clerk of works, with others dependent 
on circumstances and previous arrangement, is to ree that the archi- 
tect’s d ti and intenti are carried out in the best manner),— 
W. (compensation could be obiained. Apply toa solicitor),—G. A. R, 
(the experiments do not seem to be sufficiently precise to be of value)- 
—W. B. (must refer) —T. C. N. (paper was returned).—W. R. (we are 
not able to advise).—“* No Se Sabe” (if contract is to be enforced at 
law it must be stamped, Few buildi tracts are stamped in first 
instance).—C. F. W. (Photos. shall have atteution).—B. B, 8 —D.—J, 
D. P.—J. N.—Dr. F.—P. E. M.—G. T.-K, T. B.—#. J. W.—W. Y.—8, 
H. R.—W. M.—J, M.—A. D.—A Visitor.—P. H. N.—R.8.—8. &8on,.— 
J. W. D.—V.-—H. & Sous.—C. H. & Son.--8. K. L. T. N.—M. P (will 
appear).—W. 8.—H. F. L.—E. H. C.—E. M. B.—E. N.-J. H, B.— 
R. 8. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses, 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be acoompanied by 
the name and address of the sender, not ily for publicati 

Norn.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, resta, of course, with the authors. 














GOOD FRIDAY. 





For the erection of hoarding and party-wall of new | 


j 


Saxon Snell, architect :— 







OOGUNEE ..... casisindiavespejeteio meet £345 0 0 
Stephens & Watson.............-c00e-+ 335 0 oO 
Wis eee, beers 321 0 0 
ORO  «. .iccicissoccammadvenemicees 298 0 0 
Johnson .. On: BAo® 
I es ciekavench a Oe 
Crabb & Vawghan ...cecccossscesseenss 229 0 0 





For the addition of new south aisle to, and reseating 
of, the Parish Church of Batheaston, Mr, Frederick 
Preedy, architect :— 

Long & Jones 
Bussell (Jno.) awe 
OS ere 
MEORDE ..«sccrosicanestesreassoviniinnds 
Bassell (Wm.) 
BEIT sinsimaxeneicenasdcnndtvenpensieeiaiiiais 


im] 







0 
0 
0 
0 
Berth & Son 0 
Morgan & Lovell ..........sccsrsesere 1,460 0 
EE eae name ® 0 
Hibbard & Long ................00000 1,430 0 
Newman & Silver (accepted) ... 1,422 0 
Greenman & Son ..............see0e 0 


eocooocosooceo 





For building new billiard-room, &c., Walton Lodge, 
Banstead, for Mr. R. J. Nevis :— 
Tracey, Southall, & Watson........ .£414 0 0 





For partially taking down, rebuilding, and enlarging 
Church of 8t. Luke, enting:-enten near Redditch, Mr, 
Frederick Preedy, architect :— 
TRIO oiccevencicetzsmcsevesienn sseseee £1,590 0 0 
Scriven (accepted) ............s0.00 1,311 0 0 








For warehouse, Cherry Tree-court, Aldersgate-street. 
Mr. William Smith, architect. Quantities by Messrs, 
Pain & Clarke :— 








y 
Simms and Marten .... 
re 


EE 


Eaton & Chapman 
WOE chistes: veiedosnnaceneds 
fo Seer 
Crabb & Vaughan ...........00 


= 

8 

2 

=a 

e 

4 
ecoocoscoseseoosco“eo 
cocooesocosesososo 





For two houses at Eltham, Kent. 
tect, Quantities supplied :— 


Mr. D. Bland, archi- 


Crabb & Vaughan 0 0 
Nightingale ............. 0 0 
Walker 00 
Thorpe 00 
Ee 00 
Soper 00 
2, bee 0 0 
Greene 0 0 





For alterations and additions to the Congregational 
Chapel, Staines, Middlesex. Messrs. W. G. Habershon 
& Pite, architects, Quantities supplied :— 


Wilcox £2,794 0 0 
Oader 2, 00 
Nightingale 2,345 0 0 
bg SORE ee RIALS 2,196 0 0 
Cowland 2,165 0 0 








For house at Woking, Surrey. Messrs, E, Habershon, 





Brock, & Webb, architects :— 

BEG. di ciccoisescvobotesreonectaatesscatee £5,450 0 0 
Sig © isisins sais viddoduieasaedes 5,184 0 0 
BAMBI ssdvcrssscnvecranscsosnssnceeness 6,018 0 0 
ES tein 4,991 0 0 
BOONG! ia scckedinsses tecretelagcaivusise 4,980 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham ......... 4,896 0 0 
Wy ME woe nemunnssetarsesteimindecinsteniun 7 00 
Harriss ., we 00 

0 0 
Manley 00 





NOTICE.—* THE BUILDER,” for the week 
ending APRIL 20th, will be published at TWO 
p.m., on THURSDAY, 18th inst. Advertisements 


| for insertion in that Number must therefore reach 


the Ofice before THREE p.m, on WED- 
NESDAY, 17th. 





TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


NOW READY. The TWENTY-FOURTH 
VOLUME of “ THE BUILDER” (bound), for the 
year 1866, Price One Guinea. 

CLOTH CASES for binding the Numbers, price 
Two Shillings and Ninepence. 

CLOTH READING - CASES, price Halj-a- 
Crown. 

COLOURED TITLE-PAGE, Gratis. 

SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES will be bound on 
being sent to the Office, at a cost of Three 
Shillings and Sinpence each. 











| ADVERTISEMENT. } 


CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS, 
J. W. Benson, having erected steam-power 
and improved machinery for clock-making, at 
the manufactory, Ludgate-hill, will be glad to 
furnish to clergymen, architects, and committees, 
Estimates and Specifications of every descrip- 
tion of Horological Machine, especially cathedral 
and public clocks, chiming tunes on any number 
of bells. A descriptive pamphlet on Church 
Clocks post free for one stamp. Watch and 
Clock Maker by Warrant of Appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the 
great clock for the Exhibition, 1862. 25, Old 
Bond-street, and 88 & 84, Ludgate-hill, B.C. 
Established 1749, 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
*' Fifth Edition, pow ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 528. 64, cloth. 
G WILT’S ARCHITECTURE, illustrated 
JF with more than Eleven Hundred. Kogravings on Wood. 
Revised, with Alterations and Considerable Adaitions, by WYATT 
PAPWORTH, Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
Additionally [lustrated with pearly Four Hundred Eogravings op 


Wood, by O. Jewitt ; and more than Oue Hundred other Woodcuts, 
London : LONGMANS GREEN, & CO . Paternoster-row. 


ANUAL of HYDROLOGY. 


By N. BEARDMORE, C RK. 
Division I.—Hydraulic and other Tables for computing the flow of 
Water, Gas, and other fluids through pipes: with descriptive 


matter. 

Division I1.—On Rivers and Volume of Water ; on Percolation ; 0m 
Wells and Springs ; on the Flow in Sewers, and Water Supply, with 
ee of Rivers, and other characteristics of their hydraulic con- 

tion. 

Division Ifl.—On Tides, Tidal Rivers, and Estuaries ; showing the 
oudition assumed by tides where there is the bore, and where the 
ida |wave vanishes ; on the Effect of Improvements in Tidal Rivers, 

with plates of tidal curves, sections of rivers, covidal line-, &c. 

Division IV.— On Rainfall and Evaporation ining Tables of 
Rainfall at every elevation throughout the British Isles, France, 
Germany, Italy, Russia, North America, Australia, aud India, with 
the best experiments on evaporation in various c imates. 

A new issue of this work is now ready at the reduced price of 24s. 
Published by WATERLOW & SONS, 49, Parliament-street, West- 
minster; and may be had of SIMPKIN & CO. ; WEALES; F. &N. 
SFON ; WILLIS & SOTHERAN ; or through any Booksellers. 








—— 





* nl . 
ERFECTION in BOOK-KEEPING. — 
Builders desiring a really good system can have a Set of 
Models for Builders’ Books by Doubie-Eutry, to which was awarded 
the Prize offered in * The Builder,” of last September, and which bas 
been adopted by many large firms, Also a modified arrangement, by 
Single Entry, suitable for small Builderas.—Addres, E, A. 4 8% 

George’s-ruad, Regent's Park, 























